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... Ohe Better Prayer... 
I thank Thee, Lord, for strength of arm 





To win my bread, 

And that beyond my need is meat 
For friend unfed. 

I thank Thee much for bread to live, 


aT I thank Thee more for bread to give. 
a I thank Thee, Lord, for snug thatched roof 


In cold and storm, 

And that beyond my need is room 
For friend forlorn. 

I thank Thee much for place to rest, 


But more for shelter for my guest. | 
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I thank Thee, Lord, for lavish love 
On me bestowed, 

Enough to share with loveless folk 
To ease their load. 

Thy love to me I ill could spare, 


Yet dearer is Thy love | share. 
—Selected. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults — 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the following pages.) 


Private and Class Instruction. 
to lip-readers two days each week. 
throughout the year. 
Reading: Principles and Practise. 
secured only in a large school. 


18 E. 41st Street 














THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 


(Formerly The New York School for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.) 
FOR THE ADULT DEAFENED 


Day and evening Practise Classes. 
Normal training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 














Practise Department. Lectures 


New York City 





Lip-Reading: Principles and Practiss, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price 


$1.75 net. The most widely used text-book on lip-reading, 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 
Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing 


Authorized to give Normal School Course and award 
N. Y. School Diploma. 


Medal of Honor, Department of Education, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 


406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 





Zos Angeles and Pasadena Schools 
of Zip-fieading 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal 


Miss GILMORE Nitchie Method 


Miss SENTER Assistant 
Conversation classes. 


Miss FOLEY Instructors 
Individual lessons. 


Lectures. Normal Course. 


1005 Story Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
512 Chamber of C d Calif. 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIzABETH R, POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
Normal! Course Private Lessons Small Classes 


Conversation Classes for Advanced Pupils 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, Car. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for br of Lip-Reading 


to the Adult 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 








MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss ELIzABETH BranD, Principal 
Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 
Private Lessons Class Work 
NITCHIE METHOD USED 


This school, located in the Jenkins Arcade for four years, 
has moved to 1204 Highland Building, East 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Special practise work. | 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


Washington School of Lip-Readi 
term rte er You Slt Heart 
Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. N. W, 
Washington, D. C. 


_ MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
| 543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Mina, 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
Normal graduate, Central Institute for the Deaf and 
New York School for the Hard of Hearing, 
203 NorTH 20TH STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons. Conversation Classes. 
Miss EvizapetH G. De Lany, A.B 
| Ji Oswego St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 
102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 














LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Normal Graduates of New York School for Hard of Hearing 
Miss Louise Now.in. Miss JANIE KINNIER, A.B. 
601 Washington Street, Lynchburg, Va. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Mrs. N. H. Owen, 188 Canner St. 


Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
Lessonsin Lip-Reading for the Hard of Hearing. 
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OUR DUTY AND OUR PLEASURE 


BY MARY ROGERS 


HE Volta Bureau needs to have 

its name and works spread farther 
abroad ; not enough people know of it— 
ordinary, every-day people. We who 
know the Volta Bureau and receive its 
benefits, can we not blow its horn a little 
louder, that its fame may reach all men? 
Last night I went into the express office 
to get a money order for my renewal to 
THE Voita Review. The clerk looked 
puzzled when I asked him to make it out 
to the Volta Bureau, so I spelled out 


- Volta for him. Then he asked me to 


spell the rest of it; so, smiling, I told off 
B-u-r-e-a-u too. Evidently he had never 
heard of the Volta Bureau. When I got 
home and looked at the order I was sure 
he never had. I got such a good laugh 
out of that order that I want to share it 
with others to whom Volta Bureau are 
as every-day words as bread and butter. 

That clerk had made it out to Mr. 
Volta Bureau. Sounds like some foreign 
personage, does it not? 

My father used to get many money 
orders, and I remember the post-office 
never would cash them for me if he had 
not signed them exactly as his name had 
been written on their face. If the ex- 
press company is as particular, who, I 
wonder, will sign himself Mr. Volta Bu- 


reau and will he laugh when he writes 
it as I laughed last night? 

It made me laugh, yes; and then it 
made me think. 

Is it not our duty, we who are deaf 
and know about the Volta Bureau and 
love THE VoLta ReEvigw—our privilege, 
our pleasure—to go out among the deaf 
and the hearing and tell them of the Volta 
Bureau? It is easy to see why we should 
tell the deaf of it. But the hearing, 
should they not learn of it too? More, 
even? When they know as much about 
the Volta Bureau as they know about 
many other things that interest but do 
not greatly concern them, then they will 
understand better what deafness means, 
will have a little higher opinion of the 
deaf, will ask the deaf they come across 
if they have heard of the Volta Bureau, 
will know where to turn for help if they 
ever lose their hearing. When | became 
deaf there was no deaf friend to help 
me along. If there had been a hearing 
friend to tell me things, I might not have 
muddled the silent roads so badly those 
first years. 

So let us not keep the Volta Bureau to 
ourselves. Let us talk about it, interest- 
ingly, every chance we get. Let us make 
chances. Let us not send it many orders 
made out to Mr. Volta Bureau. 











OES this title suggest an old hymn? 


(Sung :) 
“T will sing you a song of that beautiful land,” 
etc., 


or the song of sixpence, and the rye the 
king’s cook kept in his pockets to fatten 
those four and twenty blackbirds? 

Does it suggest a syllable drill on “ing, 
ang, ong,” leading up to a story of a ring 
that sank in the harbor of Hongkong 
while all the bells rang ding dong, etc., 
etc. ? 

Does it suggest relaxation, diversion, 
even monkey-shines, on the part of the 
instructor ? 

To me it means all these and more. It 
means stimulation as well as relaxation ; 
it means voice control, accent, rhythm; it 
means a legitimate prolongation of move- 
ments and a legitimate demonstration of 
position. 

Suppose you are teaching a nervous 
girl or a skeptical man who has consented 
to take a few lessons “just to please his 
wife.” You show a few movements ; you 
ask them to imitate the movement of your 
lips as you form a few vowels; you give 
them a few syllables, and then, before 
the pupil realizes it, he or she is actually 
seeing you sing: 


(Sung:) 
“Oh, say! can you see”— 


and she is imagining she sees the familiar 
line which follows. The imagination is 
thus stimulated ; the picture, the image of 
the movements, is fixed, more or less, in 
the brain. A large evening class in which 
the pupils are of varying mental develop- 
ment and varying degrees of deafness 
mav be coaxed along and held together 
by the use of an occasional familiar song 
in which rhythm and speech movements 
are obvious. 

Just as any audience at any time and in 
any place will sway and applaud and yell, 


(Sung :) 
“Away, away, away down South in Dixie,” 





*Read at the meeting of the Progressive 
Oral Advocates, St. Louis, Mo., June, 1919. 


I WILL SING YOU A SONG* 


BY MRS. A. M. J. PATTISON 
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so even in the second lesson you may get 
your tired, puzzled class wide-awake and 
enthusiastic ’as they 


(Sung :) 


“wish they were in Dixie.” 


And as for 


(Sung :) 
“Three cheers for the red, white, and blue”— 


Dear me! you don’t have to wait to teach 
r before a vowel, r after a vowel, r in 
combination with other consonants before 
your class will sing that with you. On 
Decoration Day I saw the wife of a 
Major General singing those words way 
across the Court of Honor (at least 200 
feet), and I read them so plainly I felt 
most apologetic, as if I were a spy read- 
ing her emotion over the return of her 
gallant husband. 

And the songs of the last war! Is 
there any one with eyes to see who can- 
not see 


(Sung:) 

“Over there—over there— 

Send the word, send the word over there— 

That the Yanks are coming, the Yanks are 
coming, 

The drum’s rumtumming everywhere. 

So prepare—say a prayer— 

Send the word, send the word to beware— 

We'll be over, we’re going over, 

And we won’t come back till it’s over over 
there.” 


A little more difficult, perhaps, is: 


(Sung:) 

“Keep the home-fires burning 
While your hearts are yearning; 
Though your lads are far away, 

They dream of home; 
There’s a silver lining 
Through the dark cloud shining. 
Turn the dark cloud inside out 
Till the boys come home.” 


A little more difficult, perhaps, as I said, 
but it comes easily enough after drill on 
the vowel er, as in “burning” and “yearn- 
ing,” and the use of the word “home” in 
sentences and in 


(Sung:) 
“Father, dear father, come home with me 
now!” etc., 
















































with refrain: 
(Sung :) 


“Come home, come home, 
Oh father, dear father, come home.” 


I claim that in singing very softly these 
old songs I am using both synthetic and 
analytic methods, for I slip into the song 
from the syllable drill and movement 
words I am giving them and back into a 
difficult sentence, which now comes easily. 

Some songs seem to have been made 
expressly for syllable drills ; for instance, 
the very old one my great-grandmother 
taught me: 


(Sung:) 
ba, ba; be, bee; bi, bye—baby bye; 
b o, bo; baby bye bo; 
bu, bu; ba, be, bi, bo, bu; 
ca, say; ce, see; ci, sigh—say, see, sigh, etc. 


Then the “frog who would,” etc. 
What could be more obvious? 


(Spoken :) 
a, 4 fa, a fra, a fraw, 4 fraw - e 
a frog he wa 
a frog he w66 


(Sung :) 
A frog he would a-wooing go. 


(Spoken : ) 
a, 488, 46 6, heigho 
heigho sa 
heigho sa 
heigho says ra 
heigho raw 


(Sung :) 
Heigho, says Raleigh, etc. 


How better can you teach gr, tr, dr, 
and other puzzlers than by the very old 
folk-song : 


(Sung :) 


“Old Grumbly thought, old Grumbly declared, 
By all the green leaves on his tree, 
That he could do more work in one day 
Than his wife could do in three” (repeat 
last line). 


For r after a vowel, with its delicate 
and varying perplexities, I offer you: 
(Sung :) 
“Dear! dear! what can the matter be?” etc. 


And for speed the very next verse: 


* 
(Sung :) 
“He promised to buy me a bunch of blue 
ribbon.” 
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For an easy beginning with difficulties 
on the way to the visible refrain, we may 
use: 


(Sung :) 


“Three fishers went sailing out into the west.” 


One of the very best of all, if you don’t 
mind being rather ridiculous for a mo- 
ment as you show the flapping / in many 
combinations and contrasts, is: 


(Sung :) 


“The flowers that bloom in the spring, tra la, 

Have nothing to do with the case. 

I’ve got to take under my wing, tra la, 

A most unattractive old thing, tra la, 

With a caricature of a face (repeat), 

And that’s what I mean when [ say or I sing 

Oh, bother the flowers that bloom in the 

spring, 

Tra la, la, la, la.” 

In different mood show the / by the 
beautiful hymn: 


(Sung :) 


“Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on— 


I love hymns. I never enjoy a pupil 
better than one who is responsive to 
beautiful hymns, familiar quotations, gld 
proverbs; but we all of us have pupils 
who don’t know hymns, quotations, and 
proverbs, and who don’t recognize even 


“Baa, baa, black sheep,” or 
“Simon says, “Thumbs up.’ ” 


Then it comes hard, but there is a song 
in every heart and there must be a way 
to bring it forth. 

And when ‘at last, after weeks of ef- 
fort, the response comes and the face of 
the pupil shines with relief and hope, then 
may we sing with all our souls the finest 
old hymn of them all (1637-1711), 


(Sung:) 


“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him, all creatures here below,” 


for truly there is more joy in a class- 
room over one who learns to read the 
lips than over the ninety and. nine who 
need no—— 





x “ 

One of the clearest, most logical; and con- 
vincing circulars on the subject of lip-reading 
received at the Volta Bureau is that of the 
New England School of Speech-Reading, which 
has beeh opened in Boston by Misses Staples 
and Ziegler. 
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THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD 


BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


N A little book entitled “The Greatest 

Thing in the World,” Professor Drum- 
mond writes: “Every one has asked him- 
self the great question of antiquity as of 
the modern world: What is the summum 
bonum—the supreme good? You have 
life before you. Once only can you live 
it. What is the noblest object of desire, 
the supreme gift to covet?” He then 
continues to speak of love, the great need 
of possessing it, and quotes from the 
Scriptures the words: “If I ‘have all 
faith, so as to remove mountains, but 
have not love, I am nothing.” 

Love, then, being the greatest thing in 
the world, it seems strange that so little 
of it should find expression in the lives 
of those with whom we come in daily 
contact. With love instead of hate and 
greed in the hearts of men, could this 
terrible war, with its indescribable misery 
and loss in human life and property, 
ever have happened? The great bene- 
factors of mankind and what they have 
accomplished for the good of the race 
have all been inspired by deep and rever- 
ent love for their fellow-men. Nothing 
could swerve them from their purpose, 
their views of the world and men and the 
elemental good resident in them were 
boundlessly large. When one compares 
this joyous spirit of love and service with 
the spirit of egoism that animates a good 
many of our fellow-beings, one cannot 
help feeling sad that such should make up 
the sum total of their earthly existence, 
when there is so much to love and to 
serve in the world. 

Let us view this question from the 
standpoint of the hard of hearing and 
the deaf, with whose problems we are 
here mainly concerned. With the study 
of lip-reading, a new and healthy interest 
comes into the life of many a mentally 
depressed hard-of-hearing man or wo- 
man. Their views broaden, they are less 
self-centered, and if they have become 
trained teachers of this art, there springs 
up in their hearts the strong desire to be 
of service to their fellow-sufferers in the 
silence—to help them to understand the 
spoken word by watching the movements 


of the lips. Thus many a deaf woman 
sets out to start a career when most other 
avenues of usefulness and self-support 
seem closed. 

The individual struggles of each 
teacher as she goes forth to open a school 
and to get a footing in a new town where 
lip-reading has to be introduced to an 
unbelieving world, I feel sure, might fill 
volumes. The issues that have to be com- 
batted from the very outset are suspicion, 
deadly apathy on the part of many aurists 
as well as on the part of the hard of hear- 
ing themselves, and inappreciation of her 
most earnest efforts. That the school 
cannot at once present a large number of 
students and a prosperous appearance— 
moreover, the entire uncertainty of the 
whole business, are among the other 
drawbacks to the profession. Rarely, if 
ever, can the teacher, who in most cases 
deserves every support, no matter where 
she may be located, receive adequate 
compensation for the sacrifices made, 
even though she may have a number of 
appreciative students who are ready to 
testify to the great value of the art. A 
very small percentage of women and a 
still smaller percentage of men—1I per 
cent only, it has been estimated—can be 
induced to take up lip-reading, although 
the benefits of the study are daily becom- 
ing more widely known. 

From all parts of the country I have 
reports from teachers of lip-reading that 
they can barely make expenses ; that from 
a business point of view a school for the 
hard of hearing is a failure. What could 
be done, I wonder, to make the profession 
of teaching lip-reading for those who are 
in it and for those who are about to enter 
it a more profitable one? With the actual 
experience of a paying business in 
another line of endeavor behind me, I 
ask this question in all seriousness. It 
might be the task of some seasoned busi- 
ness man_ to study the situation and to 
devise a plan by which the work could be 
brought upon a more paying basis. The 

eed of this instruction is undeniable, it: 
v*lue is bound to make itself felt ; hence 
the teaching of lip-reading should be 
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made a profession that offers fair self- 
support. 

What other occupation could offer 
financial independence to educated men 
and women whose hearing becomes de- 
fective after maturity has been reached? 
Their problems have not received the at- 
tention they deserve. As the majority of 
these people know no trade, very little 
can be done for them by charitable 
agencies. It is a sorry sign that suitable 
occupations cannot be found for many 
capable, intelligent persons because our 
civilization has not as yet made much 
room for those whose hearing is im- 
paired. Life seems still a crude “sur- 
vival of the fittest.” 

A great opportunity is offered here for 
well-to-do hard-of-hearing business men 
to serve humanity by employing their less 
fortunate fellow-sufferers in any capacity 
for which ability and temperament fit 
them. A strong appeal ought to be made 
to deaf men and women of means, who, 
to some extent, can understand the prob- 
lems arising from lack of hearing, to 
come forward with outstretched hand- 
and offer aid with funds as well as 
through employment, forgetting their 
own handicap for the time being and 
helping to readjust the affairs of those 
whom untoward circumstances, over 
which they have no control, have incapac- 
itated for this task. 

My pet plan for years has been the 
establishment of a vocational school in * 
large center where deaf adults could be 
taught a useful trade and be made so 
efficient in it that employment would not 
be hard to secure, or that it might be 
made feasible for them to start their 
own workshop upon completion of the 
training course ; for even men and women 
in normal health. if thev are of mature 
age, have much difficulty in obtaining em- 
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ployment if they know no trade. What 
can be expected, then, for unskilled 
workers of middle or old age whose hear- 
ing is defective or gone? Why be indif- 
ferent to such conditions any longer? A 
concerted movement to remedy them is 
almost sure to bring success. 

On this occasion I would like to draw 
attention to the remunerative employ- 
ment which the field of multigraphing 
offers. Skill in handling the multigraph 
machine, which does printing in a greatly 
simplified form, can be acquired in several 
weeks’ time, and as there is in almost 
every city a dearth of trained operators, 
employment should be easily obtainable. 
Multigraphed letters, price-lists, etc., are 
in constant demand by business houses, 
and their need ought to be steadily grow- 
ing with the resumption of the commerce 
of the world, which came to so sudden a 
standstill with the outbreak of the war. 

The American Multigraph Sales Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, which manu- 
factures these machines, has a branch 
office in almost every city, and informa- 
tion about training schools or rebuilt ma- 
chines at reduced price can be obtained 
at any of their various offices. 

Peace, after these terrible years of war 
and pestilence, has come and it ought 
also to dwell in our hearts. National as 
well as personal prejudices should fall 
under the dire distress and starvation 
that this great calamity has brought over 
the world. Helping hands must be 
stretched out to friend and to foe by 
brother to brother man. 

The question that now arises again is: 
“What is the swmmum bonum—the su- 
preme good? What is the noblest obiect 
of desire, the supreme gift to covet?” 
\rd the answer must always be, “ 
the greatest of these is love.” 





ANOTHER BLADE OF GRASS 
BY MRS. E. J. BABCOCK 


ET me say, to start with, for John A. 
Ferrall’s satisfaction (or would you 

call it his self-conceit?) that I read his 
article in the September Vo_tTa REVIEW 
and was interested in it. More than that, 








I decided I could not write so intelli- 
gently as he did. Now, if that does not 
bolster up his pride I don’t know what 
will, for he does not know me at all, so 
will think my opinion carries more weight 
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than it does. But he need not worry, for 
I shall not “poach on his preserves” by 
giving advice. I intend only to give a 
little sketch of our experience in culti- 
vating the second blade of grass. 

When our first baby lost her hearing, 
at the age of eighteen months, we found 
ourselves tossing on the parental sea 
without a compass. We had supposed 
we were reasonably intelligent and fairly 
well-read, but we found we knew next 
to nothing about the training of a deaf 
child. The magazines advised us about 
her stomach until our own ached in sym- 
pathy. We could find out what to.do 
for her throat and chest, or naughty 
ways, or even a dull mind; but for a 
baby with one faculty gone, there was 
simply no help in ordinary reading. So 
we made a mistake and sent her to our 
State “combined” school. But it was not 
altogether a mistake. Our principal in- 
ducement to send her there was that 
Prof. J. S. Gillespie, at that time a teacher 
of the deaf for nineteen years, was 
principal and was introducing into the 
school the “oral and aural method,” part 
of which he claimed was his own dis- 
covery. He said, “Your child may have 
a little hearing. It may be so slight she 
does not know it and has never used it, 
but whatever it is we will teach her to 
use it.” And did he do it? Well, some- 
thing intervened, something very neces- 
sary, perhaps, to a free people, but some- 
thing which can be as evil as the bottom- 
less pit itself, and that is politics. Pro- 
fessor Gillespie was cast aside, and with 
him the “oral and aural method,” for a 
good many years, until—but that is an- 
other story. The second blade of grass 
was not only uncultivated, but trampled 
under foot. 

It was several years before we were 
able to have anything more done in this 
line, not until another little problem of 
the same kind had been added to our 
family, and the acousticon had been fairlv 
well perfected. As an instrument of 
practical use for our children, the acous- 
ticon was a disappointment, for they 
needed the largest, strongest size, which 
was too large to be worn, so could be 
used only an hour or so a day, as we had 
time to give them drill. But we never 
felt it was money thrown away, for it 
was of distinct value in giving them a 
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knowledge of sound and of the difference 
between sounds. At first it was all noise 
and a very unpleasant sensation. There 
was no difference to them between a 
shrill whistle, striking on an iron, or the - 
human voice. It was, perhaps, a week 
before they realized that there was a dif- 
ference, and another week before they 
could distinguish without mistake be- 
tween very dissimilar sounds. Then we 
took up single sounds and double sounds, 
as in words of one sand two syllables, like 
“boy” and “papa.” Finally we took up 
the articulated sounds of the voice, and 
they were enabled to grasp and hold 
several sounds, such as the gutturals, 
which they had ‘been unable to master be- 
fore. Perhaps, if the children could have 
stayed under Professor Gillespie’s train- 
ing, he might have accomplished all this 
and more in a different way; we do not 
know; but it was the best we could do 
and the only way in which we could use 
the very slight hearing they possessed. 
At least it was worth the effort. 

Perhaps Mr. Ferrall will think I am 
advertising an instrument instead of fol- 
lowing his idea (he seems to have formed 
the habit of thinking, much to our enjoy- 
ment), but I only intended to show that 
one should copy the ingenuity of woman. 
If I cannot find the hammer and want to 
drive a nail, I use the monkey-wrench or 
stove-shaker. I could even use that uni- 
versal tool of woman, the hairpin, if 
necessary. But if Mr. B. is in a like 
situation, he gets on a hopeless look, 
drops his work in the middle of my 
kitchen floor, and starts off to beg, buy, 
or borrow a hammer. Yet I can prove 
that he is really a superior man, for when 
we found ourselves “up against it” with 
our children, he thought up more plans 
and schemes than even a woman’s in- 
genuity could devise, and this is one of 
them. He could not find the hammer, so 
he condescended to use the monkey- 
wrench. 

Do not think for a minute we consid- 
ered our monkey-wrench a perfect sub- 
stitute for a hammer. The acousticon, 
with even more time spent upon it than 
we had to spend, could not teach our 
children perfect articulation; but it was 
a satisfaction and a help for them to 
know what sound is and to know a dif- 
ference in sound. 
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Is there anything that helps us over 
life’s rough places like the ability to 
laugh at experiences which are not laugh- 
able at the time? We often laugh now 
at the attitude of some of our friends at 
that time. Our child was the first deaf 
child in the neighborhood to be experi- 
mented upon, and people with new ideas 
are considered—well, visionary, to say 
the least. Oh, no, our friends did not 
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say this; they only glanced at each other 
with commiserating smiles. They thought 
we were throwing away time and money 
to follow a will-o’-the-wisp. They did 
not know that the will-o’-the-wisp was 
really our Evening Star, low on the hori- 
zon, and it was only the blur in their own 
eyes which kept it dancing as it rose 
steadily toward the zenith. 





A SKETCH 
BY MILDRED KENNEDY 


HE depth of woodlands stretched 

away, the tree trunks were flecked, 
as splashes of golden light penetrated 
the rich overhanging shade. The ground 
was a sea of varied brown, billowed in 
waves of undulating mould formed by 
snow-blanched leaves and needles of the 
pine and hemlock dropped through cen- 
turies, as the seasons came and went. 
Here and there moss-covered rocks 
formed islands—a rough contrast to the 
velvety softness of the woodland loam. 
Where the dampness rested through the 
heat of day, growths of feathered fern 
carpeted the deeper hollows. Within a 
sheltered spot, across from twig to twig 
in perfect p'an, a tiny spider’s web hung, 
its silken threads gray-silvered in the 
sunlight. The fallen dead wood, half 
overgrown, and changing through a slow 
disintegration wrought by time, lay in a 
tangled network that added to the rich- 
ness of the whole; while shattered, 
splintered tree trunks here and there 
showed, to tell their tale of tragedy and 
death. 

The scene was of rare beauty and one 
gazed upon it, held in an ecstasy of joy 
and gratitude that she should be permitted 
to see throuch earth’s veiled eyes such 
peace, such harmony, such patient faith 
and trust as all about her seemed to show. 
Lifting her eyes above the earth’s damp 
sward, she gazed into the tree-tops over 
head ; above stretched the clear, blue Au- 
gust sky, veiled in a soft tracery of green. 
The breeze stirred gently to sway the 
frailer twigs, and all about was silence, 
silence, silence to her ear, because one of 
God’s most precious gifts had slipped 
slowly from her through the passing of 
the years. 2nd now her ears were dulled 





to all of Nature’s sounds. She knew the 
birds were singing close at hand, that 
tiny insects spoke beneath the grass, that 
the soft breeze whispered as it passed, 
that Nature’s voice was music to the ear 
tuned to catch its sounds.. She would not 
say the birds were silent and the insects 
dumb because she failed to hear their 
gentle psalm. 

As she gazed upon this scene of beauty, 
harmony, and calm, a message came to 
her, the silence spoke, and lo! her heart 
could hear and understand! The eye 
sees with an inward light ; the beauties of 
the wood lie deep within. The eye that 
sees the beauties in a forest glade is 
gifted with a light beyond its own. Some 
eyes can see where others fail of sight. 
Some eyes see only outward form of 
shape and color; others see these as a 
symbol of a life revealed within. And 
so it is with sound. Some ears can hear 
the sounds that Nature wakes—the call 
of bird, the hum of insect—and this is 
all. ‘These sounds are soon forgot. The 
soul must hear, and then the sounds will 
live within the inner consciousness for 
ever. 

There is a beauty in the silence of the 
woods, a music felt in seeing branches 
sway, a calm and peace and joy that all 
may know whose hearts are tuned to 
listen to the soul of things, though mortal 
ears be dull to mortal sounds. 

Call on the soul to wake, to listen, and 
to hear! Go out and rest; seek in God’s 
great woodland calm ; look about you with 
that inward light aflame and see into the: 
soul of things, and you will find you hear 
a message spoken to your heart ; then you: 
will know “the bliss of solitude.” 
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WORKING IN BEHALF OF DEAF CHILDREN—IV 


Being Some Notes Concerning the Formation, Growth, Development, and 
Work of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


BY FRED DE LAND 


HE previous sections of these notes 

covered the period prior. to June, 
1912. The Ninth Summer Meeting of 
the Association was held at the Rhode 
Island Institute for the Deaf, in Provi- 
dence, from June 25 to July 2, 1912. The 
sessions were well attended and much 
interest aroused. President Crouter pre- 
sented some serviceable statistics show- 
ing what good work the Association had 
done in promoting the teaching of speech 
to deaf children, and stated: “In 1890 
there were employed in our schools 641 
teachers, of whom 213 were teachers of 
speech (33.2 per cent). Today (1912) 
there are, exclusive of trade teachers, 
1,317 teachers engaged in our schools, of 
whom 962 (73 per cent) are teachers of 
speech. Here again we find almost a 
total revolution as to the purposes and 
methods of our schools. Nor is the in- 
fluence of the Association to be measured 
alone by the comparative number of 
pupils taught to speak and to read from 
the lips or the number of teachers em- 
ployed to impart that form of instruction. 
It is rather to be found in the lessened 
use and adoration of signs as a medium 
of communication and instruction, in the 
increased use of books and spoken and 
written language, and in the higher stand- 
ards and ideals of work everywhere ob- 
served. Speech, the prevalence of speech, 
the practice of speech, the observance of 
speech methods of instruction, wherever 
introduced, has proven humanizing, ele- 
vating, and standardizing of our best 
efforts as teachers and co-workers in the 
great cause we have been striving to pro- 
mote. . . . Twenty-one years ago less 
than half our pupils were taught to 
speak ; today less than a fourth are not 
taught to speak. Twenty-one years ago, 
outside of the few oral schools that then 
existed, speech-teaching was regarded in 
most sign-language schools as little more 


than an expensive fad—a craze that 
would soon die out and leave the old- 
style methods undisturbed. - But the fad 
still continues ; the craze is not dead, and 
today sees more and better work being 
done in all our schools, irrespective of 
general methods of teaching, than ever 
before. . . . The work of the present 
day is conducted along scientific lines 
almost unknown and rarely practised 
thirty years ago. While in a way teachers 
have learned to teach by teaching, they 
owe an immense debt of gratitude to 
Prof. A. Melville Bell and to Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell for their great labors 
in the field of phonics and alphabetics.” 

Dr. C. Hudson-Makuen, who has since 
passed away, delivered an admirable ad- 
dress on the subject of, “The Teaching 
of Speech and the Correction of Speech 
Defects in Deaf and in Hearing Chil- 
dren,” holding that “my experience has 
been that there are far more children 
having defects that render their speech 
almost if not quite unintelligible among 
the hearing classes than among the deaf. 
In other words, there are more hearing 
children with gross defects of speech 
than there are deaf children; and, if this 
is true, we, as teachers of speech, should 
include those children in our work.” Dr. 
Arthur Holmes delivered a fascinating 
address on the subject of “The Place 
and Power of Ideals in Character-Mak- 
ing.” He held that “if we will dare to 
think thoughts lofty and heroic, lofty 
and heroic we will become.” In other 
words, “What a man thinks, that will he 
become.” 

Miss Martha E. Bruhn explained the 
simplicity of the “Bruhn Lip-Reading 
System,” and Miss Caroline L. Olin de- 
scribed the “Method of Instruction in the 
Bruhn Lip-Reading System” as used at 
the Mt. Airy School, demonstrating and 
illustrating her remarks with the aid of 
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one of the pupils from the Providence 
School. Alexander Graham Bell gave 
some lectures on the use of Melville Bell 
Symbols. Prof. Chas. A. White, of Bos- 
ton, described his method of improving 
and correcting the speech of Helen Kel- 
ler, demonstrating his methods with the 
aid of Miss Keller, who also addressed 
the delegates. A number of papers were 
read advocating the encouragement of 
the reading habit with deaf children. 
Each day there were several classes giv- 
ing demonstration work. 

One afternoon was devoted to the pio- 
neers and pioneer days, the remarks or ad- 
dresses being given under the subject title 
of “Reminiscences of Early Days of Speech 
Teaching.” Miss Harriet B. Rogers, 
Miss Sarah Fuller, Miss Mary H. True, 
Dr. Edwin Allen Fay, Hon. B. F. San- 
born, and Alexander Graham Bell gave 
interesting talks about pioneer schools 
and pioneer methods of teaching speech- 
reading and speech. An earnest tribute 
was paid to the memory of Mrs. Mary A. 
Lippitt, the mother of Jeanie Lippitt, and 
without whose assistance at the right 
moment the charter for the Clarke School 
might not have been granted by the legis- 
lature. 

In addition to his lectures on the visi- 
vle speech form of the Melville Bell 
Symbols, Alexander Graham Bell also 
gave a very interesting talk on the sub- 
ject of “What is the Deaf Child Sent to 
School For?” He asked: “Is it not 
specially that he may learn the English 
language ?” and held that “All things else 
follow that. The acquisition of a lan- 
guage of communication lies at the root 
of his education, and is the necessary 
preliminary to everything else—a lan- 
guage by and through which every other 
object is to be attained.” 

There were addresses on the subject 
of the Montessori method of sense train- 
ing, with demonstrations. The hospi- 
talities were very enjoyable. 

At the business meeting of the Associa- 
tion following the literary exercises, Mr. 
Ernest Gregory was appointed editor of 
THe Vota Revigw, the Association’s 
periodical, vice Mr. Noyes, who had re- 
signed as of January 1st. Mr. Gregory 
remained as editor until March, 1913, 
when he resigned to accept a_better- 
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paying position with a periodical pub- 
lished in Boston. Mr. Gregory’s one 
failing, if it was a failing, was that he 
was very ambitious to make a big success 
of THe Vouta Review very quickly. In 
other words, he was striving to achieve 
the impossible. To win success in this 
field of human endeavor, and especially 
in Association work, one must possess 
infinite patience, and must have all the 
enthusiasm, and all the inspiration, and 
all the aspiration that is usually credited 
to eminent missionaries who won success 
in religious fields. And _ educational 
work of a missionary character is what 
the Association and its active agents, 
THE Voutra ReEviEw and the Volta Bu- 
reau, have been engaged in lo! these 
many years. That the Association has 
been doing very good work is attested by 
the many letters on file, yet the pity is 
that neither the Association nor its active 
agents possess the funds to follow up 
each individual case and to keep laggard 
parents spurred up to doing their best 
for their handicapped offspring. Only 
about one recipient in a hundred of litera- 
ture and help from the Association ever 
acknowledges the help afforded, but that 
one acknowledgment may be a wonderful 
stimulus to renewed effort, even though 
the ninety and nine others fail to respond. 

Conditions today are very different 
from what they were a score of years 
ago. Today, parents of deaf children in 
every part of the country are seeking for 
information on how best to train and 
teach their children. To keep in touch 
with these parents means much clerical 
work, and to add one or more clerks 
means quite an increase in annual ex- 
penses. Thus, if the Association is to 
develop its efficiency and broaden its field 
of work, it must have more funds, in 
order to pay for more clerical help. And 
now the field is broadening, and the As- 
sociation must aid in developing a desire 
to study lip-reading on the part of the 
adult hard of hearing. Looking back 
over what has been achieved by the 
earlier workers in the Association, many 
of whom have passed on into eternal 
rest, we feel that they too may have felt, 
as the soldier-poet felt, who wrote: 


“To you, from failing hands, we throw 
The torch; be yours to lift it high.” 
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ARLEEN 





BY ETHEL WEBB 


HE story of Arleen, as told to me 

by a member of her family, inter- 
ested me so much that I will pass it on, 
trusting that it may encourage both par- 
ents and friends who are trying to bring 
hope and happiness to other little dark- 
ened lives. 

In five years thirteen-year-old Arleen, 
deaf to every sound, utterly blind, speak- 
ing only through the medium of her fin- 
gers, trained to abnormal cleverness, has 
learned to talk and be talked to, to add, 
read, spell, multiply, and subtract. 

At the age of five, Arleen emerged 
from an attack of meningitis totally blind 
and deaf; even her vocal cords were 
affected, and she spoke thickly and with 
great difficulty. For three years she re- 
ceived practically no instruction. Then 
she was encouraged to learn a system of 
lip-reading, but made slow progress until 
she worked out a system of her own, 
whereby she could read people’s lips as 
well as make herself understood. With 
the help of her family, who by this time 
had begun to realize the fact that Arleen 
had a keen mind, she added to her knowl- 
edge, until now she is not far behind the 
average girl of her age. 

She uses a typewriter with ease and 
accuracy and can sew and amuse herself 


by making many dainty bits of wearing 
apparel for herself and other members of 
her family. 

Arleen is very domestic in her tastes 
and can cook many simple but nourish- 
ing dishes which her family appreciate. 
She can use an electric cleaner. Her 
mother says that when Arleen sweeps 
and dusts a room she is sure that it will 
be put in perfect order and not slighted, 
as it is apt to be when done by one of her 
more fortunate sisters. Arleen can make 
beds and wash dishes, and spends many 
hours in the open air wheeling her baby 
sister up and down the walk and about 
the yard at her home. 

Three years ago Arleen became famil- 
iar with the Braille system for the blind. 
She corresponds regularly with other 
young people who are similarly afflicted. 
Her one regret, however, is that the 
Braille system is so cumbersome that it 
limits the reading matter for the blind. 
In fact, she is quite enthusiastic in the 
hope that she herself may be able to de- 
vise some system whereby books and 
magazines may be printed which will 
place them at the disposal of all blind 
people. At least, we can lend her our 
good wishes and trust that her ambition 
may be realized. 





TYPES OF PEOPLE 
From A Deaf Person’s Standpoint 


BY ELIZABETH STURDEVANT 


T MAY seem a little unjust ‘to our 

hearing friends, but we know them by 
their lips, and by their general attitude 
toward those unfortunate deat. How 
else may we judge them? ‘Tell me not 
to “judge not,” for by their own lips and 
attitude are they known. 

For convenience’ sake, hearing people, 
as to attitude, may be divided into three 
classes : 

I. The Thoughtless. 

II. The Conscientious. 

III. The Considerate. 


and as to lips: obscure, exaggerated, and 
normal. 

We shall take, first, Class I, the 
Thoughtless, who usually have the ob- 
scure lips, though not always, for even 
the most well-meaning sometimes have 
impossible lips. But the Thoughtless of 
obscure lips, they speak to us as if they 
were really offended that they had to 
speak at all, and with as few words as 
possible. They do not take the trouble, 
in repeating, to substitute words that are 
easy to see for those that are difficult, 
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for they can’t be bothered. Why can’t 
you hear, anyhow? They can, and no- 
body is put out to make them understand! 
Well, dear speech-reader, cheer up! 
Some day you can understand even the 
Thoughtless, for all things come to him 
who labors. Merely smile now, and for- 
bear retaliation by using no voice in im- 
parting to the Thoughtless a very choice 
bit of gossip, and go to one of the dear 
Considerates, whom we shall discuss 
later. 

Our second type, the Conscientious, 
usually tell you with exaggerated lips 
or with a loud voice, that embarrasses 
even a deaf person, as you see everybody 
turn and stare, “It is much better to be 
deaf than blind.” Now, dear brother, 
remember that deafness really is, per- 
haps, a lesser affliction, and refrain from 
telling your well-intentioned friend that 
you had no choice in the matter, and. in- 
stead learn what Class II has to offer. 
The exaggerated lips are hard to follow 
and the loud voice defeats the purpose 
of speech-reading, but think of the satis- 
faction it gives your Conscientious friend 
.to feel that he is making old Hard-of- 
Hearing’s lot easier. They must be edu- 
‘cated and taught with patience how not 
to speak to the deaf. 

Speaking of how not to speak to the 
deaf brings us to the last type of our 
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classification—the Considerate in atti- 
tude, the normal in lips, those whom the 
deaf rise up and call blessed. You tell 
them you can’t hear, and with a quick 
and unexpressed sympathy they smile, 
“But you have something else in its 
place,” and you realize that after all you 
have gained much through your deafness 
that otherwise you could not have gotten. 
In a'crowd they let you in on the conver- 
sation by giving you the keynote of the 
general topic—all unnoticed by the oth- 
ers—or else they let matters go unex- 
plained, if they realize you haven’t un- 
derstood at all, and with skillful tact 
change the subject so that you can chime 
in with a word or two. They never ex- 
plain to people that you are deaf, but let 
you work out your own salvation, and 
oftentimes you come out a “hearing per- 
son.” If they see you are embarrassed 
by not understanding something said di- 
rectly to you, they interpret quickly and 
you can answer sensibly. Oh, if all 
would just be considerate and speak 
normally, how happy the deaf could be! 
But we must remember that we, too, are 
not always considerate ourselves, and so 
we must forgive our friends of the other 
two classes and try with our inner ears 
to understand all sorts and conditions of 
men, and thus make up for our physical 
lack of understanding. 





THE EMPLOYMENT QUESTION 
BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


I; WRITING of the problems of re- 
adjustment after losing one’s hearing, 
Mr. De Land has mentioned the frequent 
letters he receives from those who seem 
unable to find profitable employment of 
any kind. They appear convinced that 
deafness has forever. closed to them the 
door to material success. This, too, in 
spite of the fact that they must know that 
thousands of deaf people are earning 
their livelihood in competition with the 
hearing ‘everywhere, and in practically 
every sort of employment. What man 
has done 





However, I cannot but feel that the 
Jidespair of these writers is often more ap- 
parent than real. 


Their outbursts are 





perhaps but the result of a very human 
tendency to cry out at once when we are 
hurt—and seek the remedy later. At 
least, the deaf people I have known have 
been just as courageous and exhibited 
just as much fortitude as the average 
hearing person—yes, and more. For 
every deaf man who gives way to dis- 
couragement, one could point to thou- 
sands of the hearing who lose hope and 
complain that they never had a chance. 
It is only natural that deafness should _ 
prove a severe shock. Afflictions of any 
sort—the death of a beloved one—tend 
to make us feel at first that life is not 
worth living. But time softens the bur- 
den and gives us courage to “carry on.” 
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But the sooner we find useful work to 
do, and do it, the sooner we may hope 
to find life rather enjoyable after all. 
Do the thing right at hand, do it to the 
best of your ability, and the future will 
take care of itself. It always has! 
And, after all, just what avenues of 
employment are permanently closed by 
deafness? Not nearly so many as we 
might at first suppose. As a matter of 


fact, when we review the situation we 


are apt to find so many avenues openi that 
there would seem to be little real justifi- 
cation for discouragement. ‘True, our 
pathway is made more difficult by deaf- 
ness, but as constant encouragement we 
have before us the examples of those of 
our comrades of the Silent Land who 
have trod this self-same pathway—to 
success. So many stories of the success 
of the deaf are there, that one is almost 
led to believe that all occupations and 
professions are open to those who really 
try, try and try again. 

Lately I came across a book by James 
E. Gallaher, published some twenty years 
ago, entitled “Representative Deaf Per- 
sons of the United States.” This gives 
short biographies of deaf people who have 
made more than an ordinary success in 
their respective lines of work—that is, 
outstripping the average hearing worker. 
The widest imaginable range of trades 
and professions is represented: teachers, 
authors, poets, sculptors, doctors, artists, 
clerks, chemists, bookkeepers, milliners, 
editors, advertisement writers, cabinet- 
makers, storekeepers, engravers, botan- 
ists, microscopists, librarians, statisticians, 
merchants, etc. And remember that this 
book was published years ago, when 
schools of lip-reading were few and far 
between and the opportunities for the 
deaf far more restricted than now. 

Modern inventions and latter-day busi- 
ness methods have opened many new 
fields. There seems no reason why the 
deaf should not become excellent cor- 
respondent clerks, operators of adding- 
machines, typewriters, multigraphers, and 
the like. The United States Government 
admits the deaf to examinations held by 
the Civil Service Commission. 

But we do not need to go back twenty 
years, or even one year, to find that deaf- 
ness need not necessarily result in death 
from starvation—or ennui. THE VoLTa 
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REVIEW is constantly publishing sketches 
of deaf people who are succeeding in a 
material way. 

In the February, 1919, issue Mr. B. 
Yorkstone Hogg tells us that he was a 
stenographer and translator in Cuba. 
While swimming he was caught in a 
storm and water got into his ears. Six 
weeks later he was totally deaf. Added 
to this, his eyesight began to fail and. his 
physician ordered him to give up office’ 
work. Here was a situation about -as 
difficult as any of us ever has to: face.’ 
Mr. Hogg went to Florida and proceeded 
to transform himself into a farmer and 
fruit-grower. Now, after seven years, he 
has a plantation of oranges, avocados, 
mangoes, grapes, and other things to 
make your mouth water. Besides, he 
has acquired three houses, which he rents, 
and thus aids in keeping the wolf (I sup- 
pose I should say alligator, it being in 
Florida?) from his door. Just to show 
his versatility, he has learned to do all 
the necessary painting, plumbing, and 
carpentry work on his houses. I do not 
know how he feels about it, but the evi- 
dence in his case would seem to show 
that deafness actually has its advantages! 
It is a courageous wolf indeed that would 
venture near the doorway of a man who 
has shown the cottrage exhibited by Mr. 
Hogg. 

And there is Miss Ida C. Johnson, who 
(in the May, 1919, VotTa REviEw) ex- 
plains that her deafness came on gradu- 
ally after she left high school. She had 
to give up the idea of teaching and took 
up sewing instead. Now she has a suc- 
cessful dressmaking establishment of her 
own. Just to be on the safe side, she 
learned to decorate china, and now does 
it so well that she finds she can make a 
lucrative income at that work. Asa mere 
avocation, to fill in odd moments, as it 
were, she is acting as assistant teacher 
of lip-reading at one of the schools in 
her city. It is quite evident that, aside 
from its material rewards, her work leaves 
her no time to brood over her handicap. 

For an example of supreme courage 
and one to make us feel ashamed of giv- 
ing way to discouragement, take “Even 
deafness can be overcome,” in the August 
Votta Review. In this Miss “Rtby 
Blatherwick tells us how total“ deafness 
came upon her in an instant—withowt 
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any warning. But she had the spirit of 
Helen Keller. Instead of giving way to 
her handicap, she began to study how to 
master it. Next fall she enters college, 
to compete with girls having all their 
faculties. 

Examples of this sort should make it 
plain to us that deafness of itself does 
not shut any doors tightly against us; it 
merely closes them part of the way. 
Whether they become permanently closed 
depends upon ourselves. Even when they 
appear tightly closed, patient trial will 
often show that they are neither locked 
nor bolted. 

But, speaking from another angle, I 
must confess frankly that I do not see 
how we can reasonably expect that ad- 
vice from Mr. De Land or any one else 
not familiar with our personality, our 
abilities, and our limitations can help 
much in solving the employment problem 
for us. The personal equation enters 
into the question to such an extent that it 
seems rather impossible for an outsider 
to advise in any but a general way. If 
we have decided upon some profession 
or occupation, it may be that we can be 
helped in securing the work we desire. 
In fact most of the popular magazines 
(such as the Ladies’ Home Journal) give 
excellent advice and suggestions relative 
to preparing for various professions, or 
even in selecting a field of work. 

In the last analysis, however, the solu- 
tion seems to be in our own hands. We 
know what we wish to do most of all, 
and whether we are reasonably well 
qualified for doing it. There must be 
something that any one of us can do that 
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people would be willing to pay for. Our 
problem is to search that thing out. In 
the meantime, if we do the thing right at 
hand to the best of our ability, we will 
likely have no complaint to make regard- 
ing the financial reward. 

After all, the choice of an occupation 
does not seem to matter, if we are willing 
to put our best efforts into it. Any occu- 
pation has in it that which raises one 
into a philosopher if he but masters 
all the knowledge that belongs to it. It 
has been well said that if one but make 
a better mouse-trap than any one else, the 
world will beat a track to his door. 

What particularly irritates me is to 
have some despondent person remark 
calmly, when reminded that others have 
succeeded under exactly similar condi- 
tions, “Oh, she is a genius!” When I 
read the biographies of successful men 
and women and learn of the difficulties 
they overcame, and the struggle they 
made before success was finally theirs, I 
find myself wondering whether most of 
them had any natural ability at all, let 
alone genius. 

As Thanksgiving drew near, a certain 
gentleman of color cast longing glances 
at the plump turkeys in a neighbor’s yard. 
He prayed long and earnestly, but with- 
out avail, that a turkey might stray into 
his yard. Then he changed his prayer 
and asked that he might be led to stray 
into the yard where the turkeys were. 
His prayer was answered the very next, 
night. Are you waiting for the turkey 
to stray into your yard, instead of going 
after it? 





MOTHER MOUTHS AND FATHER MUMBLES 
BY CORALIE N. KENFIELD 


“A sentence well couched takes both the sense and the under- 


standing.” 


“And endless are the modes of speech, and far extends from 


side to side the field of words.” 


“Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt, and 
ye may know how ye ought to answer every man.” 


OTHER mouths and father mum- 
bles. How often has.a.teacher of 
lip-reading heard that wail? We sit up 
very straight, look wise, and try to, im- 


press the youthful pupil with the fact 
that-he must begin immediately to apply 
his lessons, and that home is the logical 
place for him to make the initial effort. 
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Invariably comes the reply, “How can 
I, when mother mouths and father mum- 
bles ?” 

I have been thinking the matter over, 
and I have come to the conclusion that 
home may sometimes be the very last 
place for the student of lip-reading to try 
his wings. 

Dear, devoted mother, with whom the 
welfare of her boy comes first, trying so 
hard to help him, and, in spite of her 
good intentions, hindering. 

Not one word that she utters is formed 
naturally ; every movement of the mouth 
is an exaggeration. She is trying too 
hard. 

I wonder if she has ever seen her re- 
flection in one of those funny convex 
mirrors that make the face look so large, 
but blur every feature. If she has thus 
beheld her face, she will understand why 
her boy fails to read her lips. 

Now, take the case of father. Father 
has been told that he must not raise his 
voice ; that he must give son all the prac- 
tise he can possibly give him without the 
voice being raised. 

So poor, well-meaning father, in order 
to keep the voice at what he considers 
the proper pitch, fails to open his mouth 
at ali; hence no apparent movement to 
the lips. 

In part, to solve the problem, at the 
end of the first lesson, aiter I have ascer- 
tained the personnel of the boy’s family, 
I hand him a slip of paper upon which 
is written rules for the members of his 
family to follow in speaking to him. 
These rules have been talked about and 
written about, but I feel that if they can 
be condensed and put in such a form that 
they can be posted where the family may 
constantly be reminded of them they 
will help in accomplishing much. The 
rules are as follows: 


DIRECTIONS FOR THOSE SPEAKING TO THE 
NOVICE IN THE ART OF LIP-READING 


See that the light is on your own 
mouth. 

-Hold the head erect, but in a natural 
position, in order that the tongue may be 
visible. Remember that many letters are 
formed by the tongue, and that an in- 
visible tongue renders understanding 
almost impossible. 


MOTHER MOUTHS AND FATHER MUMBLES 
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Do not mouth or exaggerate your 
speech. Remember that the student is 
being taught to recognize natural or rapid 
speech, and any exaggeration is not 
natural, and consequently confusing. 

Never give one word alone. Always 
speak the full thought. How can the 
hard-of-hearing person grasp the thought 
from one word any easier than you can? 

In speaking, try at first to use words 
that are formed on the lips as far as is 
possible, and avoid those formed in the 
throat (k-g-ng-nk-) or those formed by 
the tongue, such as ¢-d-. This is easily 
done after a little thought, and soon be- 
comes a habit. 


EXAMPLES OF SENTENCE CONSTRUCTION 


Incorrect form: “We had a late din- 
ner last night.” This sentence contains 
ten tongue movements, and spoken by 
the most perfect mouth would be diffi- 
cult. Repeat the above sentence before a 
mirror, watching your mouth. 

The correct form of that sentence for 
a lip-reader is: “Last evening our dinner 
was very late.” Repeat before the mir- 
ror, noting the lip movements in the 
sentence and how plainly the sentence, 
given in this form, may be read. 

Incorrect form of sentence containing 
throat movements: “The gong has 
struck.” Correct form: “Some one has 
rung the bell.” Incorrect form: “It’s a 
nice day.” Correct form: “It is a beauti- 
ful day.” 





BUYING BOOKS. 


In enabling schools and teachers and parents 
to purchase books from the Volta Bureau, that 
bureau is conferring a greater favor than many 
realize, for the book department is main- 
tained at a loss, and some of the foreign books 
are carried in stock for three or four years 
before being disposed of. With the Volta 
Bureau, there can be no rapid turnovers of its 
stock of books, and thus little opportunity of 
coming out even. Rapid turnovers mean low 
expense, while slow turnovers of any stock of 
goods spell high fixed charges and other ex- 
penses. 





“By their Votta Review ye shall know them.” 
“When I want to find the efficiency of a State 
school for deaf children, I first ascertain how 
many copies of THe Vota Review are sub- 
scribed for by the school and by ‘the teachers. 
The answer usually tells the whole story.” 











STAMMERING AND VOICE DEFECTS*# 


BY MABEL V. O. OSWALD 


TAMMERING and functional voice 

defects have until recently been looked 
upon as unfortunate disabilities, and no 
real scientific attempt was made thor- 
oughly to deal with such cases, and hence 
there was no recognized cure. Various 
treatments have been in vogue, each one 
more or less experimental. 


EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENT 


The more successful regarded stammer- 
ing as the result of some purely physical 
cause—i. e., incorrect respiration, spas- 
modic contractions of the laryngeal mus- 
cles, incoordinated movements of the or- 
gans of articulation, &c. Hence the treat- 
ment was directed to the correction of 
these physical disabilities exclusively. In 
many cases the actual speech defect was 
overcome, but as a rule the treatment was 
a prolonged one and the cure by no means 
permanent, the speech defect (in varying 
degrees) tending to reappear. 


TRICKS DESIGNED TO OVERCOME SPEECH 
DEFECTS 


In some cases the patient was taught 





*Dr. J. N. Robbins, lately in charge of the 
Neurological Section at the First Southern 
General Hospital, writes as follows: 

“The paper on Stammering and Voice De- 
fects, written by Miss Oswald, will be appre- 
ciated by the members of the medical profes- 
sion, as it illustrates in a simple and compre- 
hensive manner a line of treatment which was 
found to yield highly satisfactory results. Miss 
Oswald’s assistance in the treatment of func- 
tional voice defects was of much value, alike 
to her patients and to me as officer in charge of 
the Monyhull Neurological Section of the First 
Southern General Hospital. There appear to 
be two schools of thought on the treatment of 
stammering: (1) deals with the psychic cause 
and leaves the symptoms (stammering, apho- 
nia, &c.) alone; and (2) deals with the symp- 
toms (stammering, &c.) and leaves the psy- 
chic cause alone. Both of these appear to me 
to be wrong, for in the first case Scylla is 
avoided, but the danger of Charybdis remains, 
and in the second case the reverse happens. 
Therefore, let us take a middle path and deal 
by mental exploration with the underlying un- 
recognized cause, and also the symptom by re- 
education; in this way really good results may 
be achieved.” 

+Reprinted from The Lancet, London, Eng. 
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to resort to tricks in order to overcome 
his difficulty—e. g., when commencing to 
speak: (1) to pitch his voice on a note 
higher or lower than his natural speaking 
voice ; (2) to resort to certain rhythmical 
gestures to induce smooth speech ; (3) to 
“sing” his words; (4) to press his knee 
firmly with the right hand; (5) or even 
to hold a pebble in his mouth! 

Such methods of treatment obviously 
could not cure, and have done much harm 
in making the general public distrustful 
as to the possibility of a genuine cure. 
That such means were attended by any 
fleeting success is probably due to the fact 
that the patient’s attention for the time 
being was diverted from his speech anx- 
iety to the very unusual method of cure, 
the latter being far more inconvenient, as 
a rule, than the original disability. 


STAMMERING DEPENDENT ON 
CAUSE 


A PSYCHIC 


_ The frequent occurrence of stammer- 
ing, mutism, and aphonia during the war, 
in patients with no such pre-war history, 
has opened a field of inquiry which has 
had considerable attention paid to it by 
those medical officers who have been 
trained in psycho-therapy. It has now 
been established that stammering is de- 
pendent on a psychic cause, with which it 
is necessary to deal adequately. Hence 
the original cause of the speech defect is 
psychical, the stammer being the expres- 
sion of a memory of some painful nature 
which is either wholly or partially re- 
pressed. 

The presence of a stammer, however, 
gives rise to the feeling of “fear of 
speech,” and the patient loses confidence 
in his ability to speak before others. He 
then ‘tries ‘to force himself to speak 
naturally, but this, as a rule, only results 
in incorrect respiration, spasmodic con- 
traction of the laryngeal and other mus- 
cles, and incoordinated movements of the 
organs of speech. By degrees these un- 
controlled movements, incorrect breath- 
ing, &c., become established, which in turn 
cause the speech defect to become more 
fixed. his, then, is a secondary and not 
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the original cause of the speech defect. 

From regarding stammering as a purely 
physical defect, to be remedied solely by 
treating the physical symptom, at the 
present time there may be a danger of 
going to the opposite extreme and look- 
ing upon it as a symptom which will 
automatically disappear when the under- 
lying psychical cause has been discovered 
and fully explained to the patient. 

In cases of mutism and aphonia, how- 
ever, the symptom does tend to disappear 
automatically. The underlying psychic 
cause is discovered and brought into con- 
sciousness, and by means of strong sug- 
gestion the patient is induced to use his 
voice, which invariably he is able to do. 
At this juncture, in order to avoid any 
resultant stammer, care must be taken 
that the patient produces his voice cor- 
rectly and has been convinced of his 
ability to continue speech. This is im- 
portant, as so many cases of mutism and 
aphonia become stammerers—i. e., their 
voice returns, but “anxiety” as to their 
ability to continue producing it results in 
astammer. Convince the patient, and the 
anxiety disappears and there is no result- 
ant stammer. 


CASES SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


One case of aphonia—the result of 
gassing and being buried by shell—had 
persisted for nine months in spite of 
various treatments (massage, electrical 
treatment, &c.) tried previously in other 
hospitals. I treated the patient on the 
lines indicated above, and he was cured 
in two treatments (of about half an hour 
each) with no resultant stammer. 

In another case the patient lost his voice 
gradually and the aphonic condition had 
persisted for nine months. I treated him 
similarly and he was cured in two treat- 
ments with no resultant stammer. 

Another case I treated had already lost 
his voice twice as a result of gassing; the 
first time (4/8/16), he recovered his 
voice after three weeks in hospital; the 
second time (18/9/18) he was gassed 
again and aphonia persisted for two 
months, when he was sent tome. He also 
was cured with no resultant stammer ; 
and similarly other cases. 

But in my experience with cases of 
stammering—especially those of long 
standing—the removal of the psychic 


STAMMERING AND VOICE DEFECTS 
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cause does not necessarily mean that the 
symptom (stammering) disappears auto- 
matically. Logically, this should be so, 
since stammering (like tremors, mono- 
plegias, &c.) is the outward expression of 
the patient’s subconscious mental state. 
In practise, however, the stammer tends 
to remain, even though the repressed 
memories have been brought to the sur- 
face and rendered ineffective. This is 
probably explained by the fact that an in- 
correct habit of breathing and speech pro- 
duction has been acquired, which the 
patient must voluntarily overcome. 


“MENTAL EXPLORATION” AND “SPEECH 
RELIEF” 


In the stammering casé¢s I have treated 
the quickest results have been obtained 
where the patient has been treated both 
physically and psychically—i. e., by giv- 
ing him certain respiratory and voice ex- 
ercises together with strong suggestion, 
at the same time the psychic cause being 
removed by means of “mental explora- 
tion,”—and this latter can only be suc- 
cessfully accomplished by those with 
knowledge of psychological medicine. In 
order to effect a cure, therefore, it is 
obviously necessary to discover the orig- 
inal psychic cause of the stammer. 

Hence the method of procedure would 
be, first, to explain fully to the patient 
why he stammers; next, and especially 
in cases of severe stammer, to give the 
patient “speech relief” by showing him 
how to breathe corectly, relax his mus- 
cles, &c., at the same time using strong 
suggestion that he will be able to read or 
say a certain thing correctly and not per- 
mitting him to fail. The patient, having 
obtained an initial success, must be con- 
vinced that he is able to repeat it, and so 
led to perceive that the cure in reality de- 
pends upon himself. By these means of 
re-education the patient will have gained 
confidence and lost to: some extent “the 
fear of his own speech,”: but a permanent 
cure will not be affected till the psychic 
cause has been explored. 


EXAMPLES OF TREATMENT 


The following are a few practical ex- 
amples of the above method of treatment..: 
In each case the psychic cause was being 
specially dealt with by neurological medi- 
cal officers : 
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I had a patient with a very severe 
stammer dating from September, 1918, 
when he had been blown up by a shell 
and left dazed. He was being treated by 
one of the neurological medical officers 
who sent him to me for his stammer. I 
gave him certain breathing and voice ex- 
ercises, which enabled him at once to 
speak with less difficulty. By means of 
strong suggestion he was able to read 
aloud without stammering. I explained 
things to him and convinced him that, 
having done so once, he could repeat it, 
and that the cure now depended on him- 
self. He determined he could and would 
be successful. I saw him once again 
(making two treatments in all), when he 
was able to read ‘aloud and speak with no 
difficulty and continued to do so. 

Another patient had a nervous hesi- 
tating stammer when I saw him. He had 
been blown up and four months later had 
lost his voice. Aphonia had persisted for 
* seven months, when his voice returned 
under treatment, leaving, however, this 
stammer. He was sent to me for treat- 
ment. In this case I chiefly used strong 
suggestion to convince him of his ability 
to speak with no stammer. He was cured 
in two treatments. 

Another patient with a stammer of 
three months’ duration—after aphonia of 
eight months—was convinced that he 
could not be cured. He stammered badly 
while reading and speaking. I explained 
things to him and gave him certain 
breathing and voice exercises, showing 
him how to control his breath while read- 
ing. I then made him read aloud, which, 
after a few attempts, he did with no 
stammer. When I saw him the second 
time, he said the stammer now only af- 
fected him if nervous. I again explained 
the nature of his stammer and by strong 
suggestion convinced him he could over- 
come it. After four treatments he could 
read and speak fluently on all occasions. 


PRE-WAR STAM MERERS 


Similar treatment will be found to ap- 
ply to pre-war stammerers. . In these 
cases the habit of incorrect speech pro- 
duction is more strongly fixed. and there- 
fore will take rather longer to remove, 
but the permanency of the cure will de- 
pend (as in cases of war neuroses) on 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 





the removal of the psychic cause which 
originated the stammer. 

One patient that I treated had stam- 
mered very severely since experiencing 
a bad fright in early manhood (in civil 
life). He joined up and out of two years’ 
foreign service had spent 1144 months off 
and on in hospital. While recounting 
the bad fright experienced years ago, the 
stammer became extremely severe, at 
times totally inhibiting speech, accom- 
panied by tremors, &c. His respiration 
was incorrect, with spasms of the dia- 
phragm. I explained to him why he 
stammered, and gave him special breath- 
ing and voice exercises, showing him how 
to relax his muscles. I then made him 
read aloud, which he did fairly well. At 
subsequent interviews the stammer and 
tremors were much less marked, till the 
patient was able to talk over his experi- 
ence with absolute calm and no attendant 
stammer. He had eight treatments alto- 
gether, after which he could speak and 
read aloud fluently on all occasions. 

Another patient had stammered slightly 
since six years of age, the stammer in- 
creasing after experiencing air-raids. 
When I saw him the stammer was very 
severe, his breathing incorrect and un- 
controlled, accompanied by strong mus- 
cular contraction of the laryngeal and 
other muscles during speech. I explained 
his stammer to him, showed him how to 
breathe diaphragmatically and to relax 
his muscles, and in ten treatments he was 
speaking and reading aloud with no 
stammer. 


STAMMERING IN YOUNG CHILDREN 


In cases of purely imitative stammer 
in young children who are treated im- 
mediately, breathing and voice exercises 
with strong suggestion are sufficient to 
effect a rapid and permanent cure, prob- 
ing into their subconsciousness being un- 
necessary. 

A boy of seven whom I treated had a 
severe stammer. He was highly excit- 
able, with. little self-control. Though 
well built, he had very poor respiratory 
expansion. By teaching him correct dia- 
phragmatic breathing, giving him. easy 
voice exercises, explaining his “fear of 
speech,” using strong suggestion to give 
him confidence, and training him in self- 
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control, he was soon absolutely cured. I 
had him under my direct observation all 
the time, this being advisable in young 
children, but not necessary if older, 
where the patient will carry out instruc- 
tions. 

I would lay stress on the importance of 
at once treating a stammer in young chil- 
dren, since, if taken at an early stage, the 
cure is certain. Most of the adult stam- 
merers in civil life might have been 
cured when young. Thus it seems ap- 
parent, in the case of adults, that to treat 
the symptom alone, ignoring the re- 
pressed memory, or, conversely, to re- 
vive the repressed memory ignoring the 
symptom, is in either case insufficient, the 
quickest and most permanent results be- 
ing obtained by a combination of the 
two—i. e., “mental exploration” and re- 
education. 





WHO SHOULD LISTEN WITH 
THE EYES* 


Is your hearing somewhat dull? Or 
do you fear that it may some day become 
dull ? 

Do you fail to hear all that you wish 
to hear even when nerves are on edge in 
your effort to catch and locate sound and 
to decide whether the confused sound of 
the voice is real language or mere jargon? 
Has listening failed, or do you suspect 
that some day it may fail, and that you 
may be left alone, outside the realm of 
easy communication with others? 

Has every vestige of hearing been 
snatched away from you by some relent- 
less disease after you have heard and 
talked as well as others who now seem in 
a world apart? : 

Is your deafness neither slight nor 
total? Do you belong to that large “mid- 
dle class” of the hard of hearing, no 
longer able to hide the deafness, striv- 
ing bravely but unsuccessfully to hide 
the sensitiveness? -Do you persistently 
endeavor to secure help from some in- 
strument that never seems quiet suited 
to your case? Do you find also when 
you put it aside that voices are pitched 
teo low and speaking never clear? 

Learn to listen with your eyes. You 








*From a folder issued by the Whitaker 
School of Speech-Reading, Denver, Colorado. 
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will find yourself not only discarding 
your ear-phone, but actually taking part 
in conversation instead of wondering to 
what extent others may be thinking of 
you and your infirmity. 

Have you some one in your family 
or some friend who is becoming or who 
has become a recluse through sensitive- 
ness and moroseness due to lack of hear- 
ing? If so, tell him or her to learn to 
listen with the eyes. 

Are you blessed with ample hearing 
for all the ordinary purposes of life? 
Would you yet like the extraordinary 
pleasure of hearing with your eyes when 
the sound of the voice is too far away 
to be heard, or when it is shut off by 
some intervening glass window, or when 
some other noise interferes with the 
sound of words you might see? 

If you come within any one of these 
classifications, learn to listen with your 
eyes. If your hearing. is only partially 
impaired, train your eyes to aid your 
ears. This will lessen the nerve strain 
and give your organs of hearing a chance 
to recuperate and perhaps to recover. 

If you are quite hard of hearing, learn 
to read speech with your eyes and grad- 
ually, forcefully put yourself back into 
that realm of thought contact with others. 

There is no age limit for those who 
wish to study speech-reading. The way 
is open to the little child, the person of 
advanced years, the one in the prime of 
life, the young man or young woman 
whose ambition is clouded by dullness 
of hearing. All who have no insur- 
mountable defect of vision (barring only 
the feeble-minded) can learn to listen 
with the eyes. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY LISTENING WITH 
THE EYES 


Listening with the eyes is speech- 
reading; speech-reading is lip-reading, 
but lip-reading is not quite all of speech- 
reading. 

Tongue movements materially and defi- 
nitely aid the speech-reader. Cheek 
movements also play a supplementary part 
in revealing words to the eye. Lip-move- 
ments are pictures of speech-sounds. The 
clightly visible as well as clearly visible 
tongue movements and the scarcely-to- 
be-described cheek movements make 
clearer the picture of speech-reading. 
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Unless you belong to the class of the 
deaf we once called mute—the con- 
genitally deaf, who must learn actually 
to talk, to form sounds and words ac- 
cording to rules of speech—you are not 
concerned with the invisible formative 
movements of speech. You need know 
nothing of the movements that cannot 
be seen. You learn to listen with the 
eyes as you follow the visible move- 
ments that indicate sound. 

The slowest speech involves rapid lip- 
movements. Listen with your eyes by 
watching natural speech. Nothing is to 
be gained by learning to read unnatural 
speech with movements of lips and tongue 
exaggerated, for nowhere, outside of an 
artificial atmosphere, do people talk in 
this way. 

Speech-reading does. not mean puz- 
zling over the interpretation of obscure 
and rapid lip-movements. It is the sense 
of what is said that unfolds itself and 
becomes intelligible when you listen with 
the eyes. 


HOW WE LEARN TO LISTEN WITH 


THE EYES 


How do we learn to listen with the 
eyes? What is the plan of work in ac- 
quiring the power to see speech we can- 
not hear? 

As already stated, certain movements 
of the lips and tongue, recognized by 
observation, are indicators of certain 
sounds. These signs of sound—to be 
seen as you watch the mouth—convey to 
the mind of the speech-reader the spoken 
words and sentences. 

The learner must gradually, method- 
ically, build up ability to recognize vowel 
and consonant sounds as they are seen 
in quick succession and in varying com- 
binations. But as you learn the art of 
speech-reading, as interpretation of the 
movements become subconscious, you 
merely look at the mouth and see what is 
said, with no thought of analyzing move- 
ments. 

The plan of work involves arrange- 
ment of material for concentration on 
snecial movements. The exercises are 
simple and each movement to be learned, 
as it comes up for consideration, is de- 
scribed briefly and placed in words and 
sentences such as you use every day in 
ordinary speech. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 





There is interesting and entertaining 
subject-matter in the lessons. Reading 
from the lips a good story will lead you 
to forget you are translating lip-move- 
ments. Yet you understand the story 
through your ability to interpret these 
movements. 

As you learn to listen with the eyes, 
you unconsciously strengthen or develop 
mental qualities essential for the speech- 
reader. You see many movements at 
once, just as you read from the printed 
page many words at a time. You supply 
missing links in the movements, though 
you may feel you have seen them all. 
You anticipate words of the speaker 
through the sense connection. You are 
ready for changes in the topics of con- 
versation and less and less confined to 
some groove of thought you may have 
marked out for yourself. 

You begin to listen with the eyes in 
the first lesson in speech-reading. Fa- 
cility and efficiency come through a series 
of lessons and systematic practise. The 
lessons and the related practise are fol- 
lowed according to logical plan. 

As your speech-reading power gradu- 
ally but steadily increases, you do the 
work with more and more ease and lose 
yourself in the pleasure of interchange 
of thought that has come through learn- 
ing to listen with your eyes. 





A LONG STEP FORWARD 


The Pacific Coast School of Lip-Reading 
has taken a most interesting and progressive 
step in adding a department for the conserva- 
tion of the voices of its students. We quote 
as follows from the recently issued circular: 

“The first effect of deafness is often a 
change in the quality of the voice, resulting 
frequently in a partial or complete loss of 
control. The flat, monotonous tone of the 
hard of hearing is not, as generally supposed, 
a necessary concomitant of deafness. This 
loss of a large part of one’s personality can be 
avoided, and it is to meet this condition that 
the Pacific Coast School of Lip-Reading has 
opened a department of voice building and ex- 
pression, where these defects are successfully 
overcome. Defects of speech and mannerisms 
receive special attention.” 





The Los Angeles School, 1005 Story Build- 
ing, has been strengthened by the arrival of 
Miss Genevieve M. Foley. Miss Foley is a 
recent graduate of the New York School of 
Lip-Reading and enters on her work with Miss 
Case and Miss Gilmore well qualified to teach. 
She will assist in the Pasadena Branch also. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


DIFFERENTIATE CAREFULLY 


HEN being interviewed by re- 

porters or when sending articles 
for publication in newspapers or popular 
periodicals, teachers of lip-reading to the 
adult hard of hearing should make it 
very clear to reporter or editor that there 
is quite a difference between teaching the 
art of lip-reading to an adult who has a 
good command of language and whose 
hearing vanished in later years and teach- 
ing a deaf child who lost its hearing in 
infancy or early childhood and who first 
had to learn language before it could 
learn to read speech as it falls from the 
lips. If teachers will be thus careful, it 
will rob a certain editor of the joy of 
picking up such slips and using them to 
belittle the possibility of success in im- 
parting a good knowledge of the art of 
lip-reading. Some editors grow and de- 
velop with the passing years; others— 
don’t. In the older days, and even now 
in many schools, pupils were taught 
speech for a half hour or less, under con- 
ditions that insured no practice in the 
use of speech outside of the oral class- 
room. Hence they are inefficient users 
of speech and delight to belittle and hin- 
der every effort to promote the teaching 
of speech and speech-reading under 
proper conditions. 


STANDARDIZING THEIR TRAINING 


A profitable discussion for the Confer- 
ence of Superintendents and Principals 
would be the standardizing of the train- 
ing of teachers. It is an astonishing and 
deplorable fact that large numbers of 
women employed in schools for the deaf 
have had very poor training or no train- 
ing at all, and that hundreds of children 
are being half taught as a result. Appar- 
ently anybody is at liberty to open a 
“normal school” for teachers of the deaf, 
teach his students what he pleases, and 
send them forth as “trained teachers.” 

Justice cannot be done to the deaf and 
no fair basis for salaries can be estab- 
lished until a required standard of train- 
ing is provided, with means for its en- 
forcement. 43 
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THERE S QUITE A DIFFERENCE 


During the past week we were ¢com- 
pelled to return two articles to the re- 
spective writers because each wrote that 
“during an idle hour I struck off the in- 
closed and hope it may interest the read- 
ers of THe Vouta Review.” ‘Both ‘arti- 
cles contained much that was helpful, ‘but 
there was ample evidence that in all prob- 
ability neither article had been réad Over 
by its writer before beitig.-forwarded. 
Merely “struck-off” articlég are ‘of Tittle 
value or interest to our Yeaders. 'sEasy 
writing makes hard reading, ‘whilé pol- 
ished writing is easily read. Keep‘your 
“struck-off” articles at home until you 
have polished out every unnecessary word 
and conveyed your message in clear-cut 
sentences that will appeal to the very in- 
telligent and critical readers of THE 
VoLTA REVIEW. D. 





THE SLIGHTLY HARD-OF-HEAR- 
ING CHILD 


Miss Louise I. Morgenstern is calling 
the attention of local boards of education 
to the fact that the slightly hard-of-hear- 
ing child can be made almost equal in 
efficiency to hearing classmates, if given 
early and proper instruction in lip-read- 
ing, and that to transfer the hard-of- 
hearing child from the atmosphere of a 
school of hearing pupils to a school for 
deaf children may not prove advantage- 
ous to the future welfare of the child. 
Like the hearing pupil, the slightly hard- 
of-hearing pupil should, during his school 
days, live among hearing and speaking 
people, for all his after-school days must 
be passed among these people, if he is to 
be a success, and not compelled to accept 
subordinate positions, by reason of his 
handicap. Miss Morgenstern believes 
that special classes,-with a special teacher, 
should be established in all cities for the 
slightly hard-of-hearing child, and she 
deserves much credit for her unselfish 
and sympathetic labors in behalf of hard- 
of-hearing children. 





Are you progressing with the times, or are 
vou a has-been, and satisfied to be one? 





THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Submitted by J. Beattie 


GOING FOR A RIDE 


ENGLISH BY THE PICTURE ROUTE 


BY JOSEPHINE BEATTIE 


Fellow-teacher, have you been in de- 
spair,as I was, over a class of deaf children 
that took no interest in its language les- 
son; a class whose “connected” sentences 
bore about as much relation to each other 


as a salmon does to a kangaroo; a class 
to whom work of any kind with a story 
was boredom inexpressible, and to whom 
a story book meant laboriously struggling 
through paragraphs with less joy than 


Submitted by J. Beattie 


WHAT DAY IS TODAY? 
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most of us take in translating Cesar? If 
you have, I wonder whether the little 
help I happened to stumble upon would 
be of use to you. Hoping that it will, I 
am going to write THE Vora REvIEW 
about it arid send an installment of that 
particular sort of first aid. 

My big new picture book began it. Of 
course, I had used the pictures for ques- 
tion drill, and to teach the meaning of 
new words, and for exercises in descrip- 
tion, but this time something different 
happened. 

“What is her name?” asked a little 
pupil, pointing to a rosy-cheeked girl. 

“T don’t know,” I replied. “You name 
her.” 

And in five minutes the enthusiasm of 
that class had taken a new lease on life. 
Not only did they name the girl, but they 
invented a place for her to live, a family 





Submitted by J. Beattie 
HELPING MOTHER 








Submitted by J. Beattie 


HAPPY DAYS IN DIXIE 


for her to live among, pets for her to 
play with, and things for her to do. We 
made a story of it, and wrote it on the 
blackboard, and the game was on. 

As long as my stock of good story pic- 
tures lasted, language work was an easy 
matter. Of course, I did not allow story- 
writing every day, but it was astonishing 
how the love of the class for writing 
stories themselves influenced their liking 
for stories other people had written and 
their desire to express their thoughts in 
acceptable story language. 

When the colored pictures became ex- 
hausted, my kodak album rose to the oc- 
casion, and then my kodak itself. It 
isn’t so hard, after all, to take pictures 
with a story showing through. 

I am sending you some of the results 
of the adventures in photography, and 
here’s to your success with them! 














PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF PROGRESSIVE ORAL ADVOCATES 


(Continued from the September number) 
THIRD SESSION 


Dr. Goldstein: I am very sorry that Mr. R. O. Johnson, who was to present 
the first paper this morning, is not here. 

The question of standardization of schools for the deaf is of deep interest 
to us all. The matter is not new in thought, and is old in action. For a number 
of years the American Association has been considering doing something in this 
direction, but there has been much procrastination. Stimulation of discussion on 
this question is in order. Help your own Committee on Standardization by giving 
your experiences. Your committee will prepare a questionnaire. Help us by a 
ready response. 

We should like to get a statement from Miss X as to when and how the 
X school originated; how the teachers are appointed ; whether the school has a 
definite financial appropriation per child; what the character of the equipment is; 
how many teachers are oral, how many teachers are manual; what the length of 
service of the average teacher is; what the qualifications are of the directing 
teacher, the superintendent, the principal; whether the superintendent is a 
teacher familiar with work with the deaf, etc. If we can get prompt answers to 
these questions from teachers in our organization throughout the country, it will 
help this committee to a considerable degree. 

This questionnaire may be followed by a plan of actual inspection of each 
school, such inspection to be in charge of experienced men and women in this 
work, who shall be paid for such service out of a fund which we hope to get by 
presenting the plan and merits of this problem to a possible benefactor. The 
Rockefeller Foundation, for instance, has done much good work in the stand- 
ardization of medical schools, etc. If we can lay before this committee of the 
Rockefeller Foundation a plan such as your committee has here briefly outlined, 
T feel certain that we can convince them of the value and importance of this 
work and get substantial support. 

I do not know how far the work of the committee of which Mr. Johnson 
was the chairman and which was appointed five or six years ago by the American 
Association Convention has progressed. I am sorry that that report is not here. 
Let us not be laggards in the development of such a survey. The American 
Medical Association has appointed a permanent committee to take care of all 
work referring to the deaf child’s education, speech-work, adult lip-reading, etc. 
This is the first time we have ever had the backing of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Suggestions, criticisms, or any ideas you might wish to present for the com- 
mittee’s consideration will be gratefully accepted. 

Mr. Gruver: I have not given the subject of standardization of schools for 
the deaf much thought. I have given some thought to the individual pupil in 
order to grade him as normal, subnormal, mentally deficient, etc. I have never 
had the pleasure of a visit from any of the men of that committee in any school 
of which I have had charge. I understand they made visits to the Ohio, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and Kentucky schools. 

I was present at a convention where Mr. Johnson made a very clear state- 
ment of how far they had gone and what they had done, but I understand they 
have reached no definite conclusion. It is a very difficult proposition to stand- 
ardize our institutions, because at the present time there are so many diverse 
interests at work forming these institutions, for what has been worked out in 
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one it is almost impossible to work out in another. To standardize them will 
take considerable time and hard work. 

That committee visited several schools and examined a number of the 
children and attempted to reach a normal standard, which to my mind is a very 
difficult thing to do, and even when you do accomplish it, it is hard to say 
whether or not it will be of much practical value. 

Dr. Goldstein: I have on my desk a copy of the complete report made by 
Dr. Simon Flexner, head of the Rockefeller Foundation, covering a period of five 
years’ work in standardizing medical colleges or medical departments of univer- 
sities throughout the country. If the standardization of a school for the deaf 
might be regarded as a difficult thing, the standardization of medical schools, as 
we recognized them and knew them and worked in them twenty years ago, was a 
hopeless thing. 

Medical schools, as standardized by the Rockefeller Foundation, have been 
placed in definite classes—grades A, B, C, and D. That classification was made 
possible by a complete survey of everything connected with a medical institution— 
resources for developing their work, the character of the faculty, what ability the 
men had who were teaching young doctors, and what clinical resources they had 
for giving instruction. If the clinical resources were inadequate and the faculty 
defective in qualification, or if they did not have enough dissecting material, if 
the course of study was too abridged, if the institution was labeled as just a 
diploma-granting institution, that institution was placed in Class D. 

Mr. Gruver: They examined all the medical schools? 

Dr. Goldstein: Yes. That is the plan that should be carried out with all 
schools for the deaf. 

Mr. Gruver: I think that committee of the American Association went only 
into the four schools I mentioned. 

Dr. Goldstein: It would not be fair to draw a standard from the survey of 
three or four schools, when there are seventy-five in the country. The thing to 
consider would be what, in the light of present-day educational qualifications and 
in the experience of educators who have kept apace of the times, shall be consid- 
ered the largest possible limit to an oral class. For example, how many pupils 
there should be in one class to get good results. What should be the qualifications 
of the teacher in oral work? How much time should be given by a superintendent 
of a State school to his work? Sometimes a political appointment makes it pos- 
sible for a man in such a position to give as little or as much time to the institution 
as he sees fit. Is the appointment of a superintendent simply one of a political 
job or favor, or is that selection made intelligently by a group of men and women 
representing some State board of education or control? 

You can develop a certain amount of definite, concrete data, if every school 
will answer these questions, whether there are five or five hundred pupils in the 
school. That is the first step toward standardization. 

Before the standardization of medical schools, we had medical colleges in 
those days that had a four years’ course—the medical department of a university 
like Harvard or Yale. Some gave two winters or semesters, and then their grad- 
uates were doctors. We have schools for the deaf like that. We have schools 
where an experienced teacher will gather three or four young teachers without 
special qualifications, and in the course of a year or so they become teachers in 
that school. That is not standardization; that is not qualification. 

Are there any suggestions on this question? 

Miss Engh: I do not know much about institutions, but in the day schools 
we have no standardization. Standardization of day schools cannot come until 
uniform legislation provides for day schools in each of the States. In Iowa, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan, where day schools are provided for, where they have State 
inspectors of deaf schools, it is comparatively easy to standardize schools. In 
Washington, day schools have not been provided for by the State. The different 
cities which have day schools have made them part of the public-school system 
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and placed them under the city superintendent’s supervision. He does not know 
what the qualifications of a teacher of the deaf should be, how many children she 
should be able to handle, nor what she should be paid. In Spokane no one really 
knows my work. 

If we could get legislation in Washington to provide for day schools, we could 
have a State inspector or superintendent who could standardize the schools; but 
at present something is very much needed out there. 

Mr. Taylor: Not long ago I read of a “white-paper garden.” It was an 
ideal garden on white paper. I wonder if we could apply this to schools for the 
deaf. Your committee might think out what we need in an ideal deaf school. 
What would be practical in teachers, school-room equipment, etc., and have a 
definite idea what would go to make up an ideal school, so that it could be sent 
out to all the schools. Then work for that ideal. It seems to me that this would 
be the standardization of schools. 

Mr. Gruver: Who constitute this Committee on Standardization? 

Miss McGinnis: Mr. F. W. Booth, Mr. John Dutton Wright, Miss Effie 
Johnson, Mrs. E. C. Evans, Miss Alma L. Chapin, Mrs. Irene Boschler-Young, 
Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, and Dr. M. A. Goldstein, chairman. 

Mr. Gruver: Dr. Crouter and Mr. Johnson are members of the other com- 
mittee. Is this committee to co-operate with them? These three committees ought 
to work together and get some results. 

Dr. Goldstein: What Miss Engh says is perfectly correct. In the matter of 
the day school, an entirely different survey must be made than in the State school. 
Conditions in Spokane are not what they are in New York City. These things 
have to be taken into consideration. We cannot add apples and pears and make 
peaches. We cannot make the condition apply to Spokane that obtained in New 
York for twenty-five years. In order to have standardization of schools, you 
must have a fixed point. That point must be the best elements found in any one 
school which is a type of high efficiency in oral schools. 

Miss Gillis: We have a doctor as superintendent of our school. The oral 
department in our school is new—about half and half. Oralism is practically a 
new thing in our school. We have a teacher of articulation. We did not have 
an oral department before Dr. took it up. Now we have nine oral teachers 
and eight manual teachers. 

We have children from all the provinces in our school. In so many of the 
country districts parents don’t know of schools for the deaf. They do not send 
the children to school. We have been sending literature out to get the deaf chil- 
dren into the schools. We have pupils entering school from the age of twelve to 
twenty-seven. It is pretty hard to do anything with them. This is the first year 
we have had a real oral school. 

Dr. Goldstein: Just think of pupils from eight to twenty who have never 
had any training before. That won’t happen if we have a compulsory statute in 
each State. The American Medical Association did that in six months’ time, in 
the case of blindness of babies. It is compulsory for physicians to report such 
cases. It should be compulsory for the doctor to report congenital deafness as 
fast as it can be discovered. Then the parent cannot let the child go on until he 
is twenty without any training. 

Miss MacNeese: We have a law in Wisconsin that requires every public 
school teacher to report cases of children who are deaf, blind, or defective in 
speech. She goes to the county superintendent’s office with the addresses of the 
parents of the defective children. However, smaller children, those under 
school age, are not reported. 

Dr. Goldstein : The physician’s report should be made just as soon as deafness 
has been determined. 

Miss McGinnis: To whom should they report it, and how will educators get 
the reports? Who will follow them up? 

Dr. Goldstein: It depends on the State and the relation of the State Board 
of Health to the State Board of Education. 
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Miss McKenzie: Miss Engh spoke of State inspectors and getting results 
if the inspectors knew anything about the deaf work. In one State they have 
an inspector who has visited the school just twice. He has no knowledge of the 
work. They might just as well be without a State inspector as to have one of 
that type. ‘The inspectors should compel children to come into the school. They 
have that law, but many of the children never get to school. It is often impossible 
for the inspectors to find deaf children, because their parents hide them when the 
inspector comes around. 

Mr. Gruver: To what extent would this compulsory law apply to inspectors? 

Dr. Goldstein: As far as the appointment of inspectors is concerned, if an 
organization like this had sufficient financial backing it would have to be done 
absolutely on a scientific basis. We would have the best teachers and the best 
authorities to make these inspections from State to State and school to school. 

Mr. Gemmill: It is easy to legislate, but very difficult to enforce laws of this 
kind. In Iowa a person who is known as the assessor is expected to report each 
year the full name of the head of the house whenever he finds a defective child. 
He is also required to report the names of any deaf or blind children in the 
family. These names are sent to the county auditor, who is required by statute 
to report the names of all deaf children in the country to the superintendent of 
the school for the deaf, and the names of all blind children to the superintendent 
of the college for the blind. This law is carried out partially. Many years of my 
life have been devoted to public-school work. There is a compulsory school 
law in Iowa which requires hearing boys and girls who are between the ages 
of five and fourteen years to be in school a certain number of months each year. 
There is also a similar statute for blind and deaf children. Our educational ideals 
are very good. While the compulsory law which relates to hearing children 
is reasonably well enforced, the act relating to deaf and blind children has not 
been observed as it should be. The last General Assembly, which convened in 
January of this year, enacted a compulsory educational law for the blind and the 
deaf. This will become effective July 4, and I believe the law will be reasonably 
well enforced. Where there is good machinery in operation for the public schools, 
the problem of organizing similar machinery for the schools for the blind and 
the deaf is not usually difficult. 

In regard to the inspection and standardization of schools for the deaf, is it 
not possible to use many of the suggestions we know more or less about? Each 
State of the upper Mississippi Valley maintains an organization for the standard- 
ization of public schools. An official known as the inspector of secondary schools 
is appointed. It is his duty to inspect what are known as accredited schools. 
Upon the invitation of the superintendent and the board of education, he also 
visits a four-year school whenever those officials desire it to be placed on the 
accredited list. Since this inspector knows the condition of all the standard 
high schools of the State, he is able to assist very materially in increasing their 
efficiency. In such States it is not difficult to determine what high-school 
standards are. If the authorities of an unaccredited school desire to have it 
accredited, they know the minimum requirements for such recognition. 

The States of the upper Mississippi Valley have an organization known as 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. It is the most 
effective, powerful, and thoroughly organized public-school association in the 
United States. There is nothing in the East comparable with it. The Southern 
States and the Western States have similar organizations. The public schools of 
this part of the United States are very well organized and standardized. While 
the inspector cannot visit all of the schools in a State each year, he does visit a 
large number of them. 

A moment ago I stated that the inspector had definite standards. One of 
them is that a person who teaches in an accredited high school must be a college 
graduate. Another is that there must be a certain number of teachers in such a 
high school. Then, too, there must not be more than a certain number of pupils 
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in a class. No teacher is permitted to have more than a designated number of 
recitations daily. Grade teachers must also have certain qualifications. Training 
and experience are both important. Building: grow old, and new ones must be 
erected. If the taxpayers of a district which has an accredited high school 
refuse to vote bonds for a new building to replace an old one, the school will 
perhaps be taken off the accredited list. If the Board of Directors are indifferent 
and fail to employ properly trained teachers for two or three years in succession, 
thereby lowering the standards, the school is dropped from the accredited list. 
Whenever a school has been discredited in this manner the people of that district 
usually become very much dissatisfied and within a year or two the standards are 
more than met. 

A number of teachers, principals, and superintendents who are present have 
spoken about various phases of standards. The people who support the public 
schools are willing to have standards established and requirements maintained. 
It is my opinion that if the taxpayers knew as much about this subject as you do 
they would insist that definite standards be established for schools for the deaf, 
and that the efficiency of such institutions be increased. It would seem to me 
that there is much we might learn from the public schools, organized as they are 
in the upper Mississippi Valley States. 

Dr. Goldstein: If some organization is authorized to group schools for the 
deaf into classes, it will soon be the ambition of every superintendent, principal, 
and teacher to see that his school goes to the top as fast as possible. That is the 
key-note toward which we are all striving. Our one ambition should be to get 
the best end-result for the orally trained deaf child. 

Mr. Gemmill: There are only two day schools for the deaf in Iowa. Un- 
fortunately, we have not been able to secure definite information regarding proper 
standards of day schools for the deaf. 

Mr. White: My work has been in the public schools until this year. I had 
‘the pleasure of putting a small high school on the accredited list of the University 
of Illinois. The University of Illinois standardized the high schools of Illinois 
at the expense of the university. It took a very large number of small high 
‘schools that were below the standard, doing poor work because they had no 
money and good teachers, and brought them up to its standard, which was not 
as high as the standard of the North Central Association. I know we had a poor 
high school where I was teaching; but before we got through, it was recognized 
by the University of Illinois. In another town where I went there was a high 
school already on the accredited list of the University of Illinois, and the second 
year I was there it was on the list of the North Central Association. High schools 
in Illinois have been standardized by these two organizations. 

Country schools also have been standardized by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Now, Mr. Blair has twelve or fourteen assistants. He 
has convinced the Illinois people that the work of standardizing the country 
schools is a great work. There is hardly a country school that formerly was 
below standard that is not now ambitious to be a standard school. 

When a school comes up to the requirements of building, length of term, 
salary for the teacher, libraries, equipment for teaching agriculture, etc., the 
word “Standard” is put up in gold letters over the door of the school-house. 
Each community tries to have a standard school. Very soon they come to the 
point where they are willing to pay for it. This was not true before. 

Any large high school can get on the list of the North Central Association, 
and if the smaller high schools can get on the list of the University of Illinois, 
and the country and public schools are brought up to the standard of the State 
superintendents, Illinois public schools will be pretty well standardized. 

Medical schools have been standardized. Why not the schools for the 
deaf? It is very reasonable to believe that they can be. 

Some high-school teachers had to move because their high school was put 
on the list of the North Central Association. They ought to be willing to move 
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to some other kind of school, if they cannot meet the requirements of the 
North Central Association. If teachers in schools for the deaf are afraid that 
the standardization of schools will put them out of business, they ought to will- 
ingly make a place for some one who can do the work better. 

Dr. Goldstein: I hope to see the day when the word “Standard,” in gold 
letters, is on every day, State, public, and private school for the deaf. 

Mr. Gemmill: We have in Iowa quite a number of parochial schools, and 
during the past five years scores of Sisters have worked hard to bring their 
parochial schools up to such a point of efficiency that they might be placed on 
the accredited list. They come and talk over the work in the office. They are 
trying to bring all church schools up to the standard, and they are working hard. 
They are taking much interest in their own schools. I feel sure there will be 
no great trouble to get our schools for the deaf, day schools and others, up to 
a certain standard. The people are intensely interested to have them so. What 
State is going to allow its school to be low grade? 

Dr. Goldstein: We are now going to get more information on this question. 
Mr. Gemmill, in his own State, is Secretary of the Board of Education, and 
he is going to tell us about it. 

Mr. Gemmill: There are a number of things I would like to speak of. First 
of all, politics. I have assumed all the way through this paper that the public 
school is the standard type. I am aware that in some places politics crowd into 
the public schools. This is not so in Iowa. The people elect the school board by 
popular vote. I warrant Mrs. Evans cannot tell the politics of three out of 
seven of the members of the Board of Education. I know I cannot. No one 
becomes superintendent of a school because he happens to be a Republican or a 
Democrat in Des Moines. I happen to know, because we are personal friends. 

I do not know the part politics plays in the selection of a superintendent of 
State institutions. We should like to have educators with moral force, etc.— 
high-class men. We want them to exercise the rights they should as American 
citizens. This is not true in some States where a Democratic school board will 
have a Democratic superintendent and the same with a Republican school board. 

In some cities the mayor appoints the school board according to his politics. 
I am not discussing that phase. The people of Iowa would not permit the board 
to engage in politics or elect a man because he was or was not a member of a 
certain political party. The people demand no political influence. 

There is one thing I am particularly interested in. Children that have 
residual hearing should be taught auricularly. 

Mr. Gemmill then read the following paper: 


THE STATE: ITS RELATIONS AND OBLIGATIONS TO THE 
DEAF CHILD 


BY W. H. GEMMILL* 


In presenting this paper I wish to say that this is a subject of prime im- 
portance and one which has received all too little attention. The position of the 
deaf in society has been viewed from various standpoints. Even today the 
question might properly be asked, “How does the public at large look upon the 
deaf?” “What is the attitude of the people of this country toward the deaf— 
socially, educationally, and economically?” Regarding popular conceptions of 
the deaf, Mr. Harry Best, in his excellent work, entitled “The Deaf,” wrote in 
part as follows: 

“Are the deaf viewed merely as so many people deprived of the sense of 
hearing, in whom also the power of speech is often wanting, or is there super- 
imposed upon this a feeling, owing perhaps to the supposed isolation of the deaf, 
that they are in other ways a peculiar class of beings? Unfortunately, it isthe 





*Mr. Gemmill is Secretary of the Iowa State Board of Education, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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latter of these two conceptions that is the prevailing one—unfortunately for the 
deaf, for their burden is quite sufficient as it is. The public has been and is under 
many misapprehensions and delusions regarding the deaf. Being thrown inti- 
mately with them but seldom, people often come to form curious ideas respecting 
the deaf—ideas which are more or less unhappy ones. There is frequently an 
attitude towards them combined of wonder, misgiving, fear, aversion—a vague 
feeling of belief that the deaf are more or less distinct in their thoughts and 
actions from other people, that they are somehow ‘unnatural’ or ‘uncanny.’ ” 

Too often people regard the deaf as “defective,” and frequently they are 
treated as such. This is unfortunate, and it is the duty of every friend of the 
deaf to do his utmost to educate the people to realize that the only difference 
between the deaf child and its hearing brother is that it is deprived of one of the 
very important special senses. To be deaf is unfortunate—a serious and dis- 
tressing handicap. Deafness, however, no more indicates mental inferiority than 
does the loss of an arm show mental aberration. 

In addition to entertaining these false notions, many people regard the deaf 
as objects of charity. Pity and alms are therefore given where neither should be 
offered. Until recently, one heard deaf children who were in special schools 
referred to as “inmates” or “patients,” and the school spoken of as “charitable” 
or an. “asylum.” Even today not a few State schools for the blind and deaf are 
under the same‘governing body as are the penal and eleemosynary institutions. 
In such cases the’ schools receive about the same consideration as does the peni- 
tentiary, the reform school, or the asylum. This is wrong—decidedly wrong. 
The institution is educational, and the deaf child attends the school for exactly 
the same purpose that his hearing brother or sister attends the home public school. 
The child is not an “inmate,” the school is not an “asylum,” and the income is not 
for charity. The child is as much a member of society as are the other members 
of the family, and as such he is entitled to the same opportunities and considera- 
tion as are given to his more fortunate brothers and sisters. 

Education, in its broadest sense, has been the result of growth and develop- 
ment. The school is a product of civilization. “The history of the world is the 
history of the development of the.human soul. The manner of this development 
is the same in the race as in the individual; the same law, because the same divine 
thoughts ruled in the individual, in a people, and in humanity.” In support of 
these statements I will call your attention, briefly, to a few systems of education 
which, though faulty and defective, have played a very important part in the 
growth and development of civilization: 

The Spartan system of education checked luxury and extravagance. It incul- 
cated obedience, politeness, modesty, sobriety, respect for the aged, courage, and 
patriotism. It produced men and women of beautiful physique. It excluded a 
large part of the inhabitants from its benefits, only the nobles being included. It 
taught the attitude of man to the State and not the attitude of man to man. It 
produced men cruel in battle and revengeful in victory—men incapable of culti- 
vating the arts of peace. 

The Athenian system of education was individualistic. The Athenians em- 
phasized a beautiful mind and a beautiful body—the development of mind, body, 
and soul. They excluded women and slaves from the benefits of education, and 
it was in no sense universal among men. They subordinated the State to the 
individual, and, as a result, when they were attacked by the barbaric nations from 
without they were not sufficiently strong to maintain their nation. 

The Romans tried to develop what Cicero termed the orator. He was trained 
in literature, in political science, and in the legal subjects, so that he could shape 
and control the minds of the people and could control the government at home and 
in the colonies. The Roman system of education ignored the claims of the masses 
to equal education and equal rights. In time, because of this defect, society dis- 
integrated, and as a result Rome was overthrown by the barbaric hordes. 

During the fifteenth century England tried to develop the perfect English 
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gentleman. All education was for that class of people, and the masses were 
neglected. The results that followed such a system were inevitable. | 

In this country we believe in socialized education—that is, an education which 
enables the persons who receive it to give any and all kinds of service for the 
interests of society. ‘The public-school system of the United States came for that 
purpose—that every man and every woman, in every walk of life, might be edu- 
cated. We have permitted the church to parallel the school system, thus develop- 
ing a moral and religious feeling and giving us the all-around citizen. 

When we realize that our present system of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion for hearing children is the result of centuries of thought and study, is it any 
wonder that deaf children, because they were comparatively few in numbers, 
have been so long neglected? That the education of the deaf has a history is most 
natural. Recently, however, people have commenced to think about the relation 
that should exist between a deaf child and the State. A few educators and a few 
well-informed persons, some of whom are parents or relatives of deaf children, 
have come to realize the lack of a proper and wholesome attitude and responsi- 
bility on the part of society and generally toward these children. That the educa- 
tion of hearing children is one of the important functions of the government is 
almost axiomatic with us, but the education of the deaf child has until recently 
received scant attention. 

In the American Republic education is encouraged and fostered by the gov- 
ernment. Schools are a most important factor in the life of a democracy. His- 
tory teaches that a republic can live only when its people are educated. “Educa- 
tion is the price of liberty.” “Enlightenment is the bulwark of a democracy’s 
existence, and contains the greatest hope of its future development.” Where 
ignorance prevails, despotism thrives. This is being demonstrated in Russia to- 
day. Universal education is essential if our nation is to live. Liberty cannot 
endure if education ceases. The public school is the safeguard of our blessings. 
If, then, it is the duty of a State to promote and support public education ; if the 
rights of a people are to be perpetuated by the public schools, and if liberty is to 
develop through training, then every child must be given the best opportunities 
possible to secure an education which will prepare it for its proper place in society. 
Never in the history of the race has education been so popular. During the last 
six months the legislatures of a large number of the States have been in session, 
and practically all of them have been exceedingly liberal in making appropriations 
for the educational institutions. 

Dr. H. H. Seerley, president of the Iowa State Teachers College, said, in an 
address which. was delivered a year ago: “The American system of education is 
a development, not a creation ; it is a voluntary opportunity to acquire scholarship 
and training that may be accepted or declined at the pleasure of the family or of 
the individual, after certain minimums are inferred to have been reached in years 
of attendance and supervision. The American system began in the community as 
a movement for child welfare and betterment; it was conducted for the purpose 
of securing intelligence and capability to perform simple tasks of business and 
necessity ; it was based on the ideals of democracy, and every young American 
was entitled to a chance to be his best and do his best; it was organized on the 
theory of the greatest good to the greatest number. This conception of public 
need led to the organization of the State school system, to the supervision and 
inspection of communal schools by the State officials, and to the development of 
courses and higher schools for the benefit of all. This State-managed system has 
been the American policy for a century, and most people have been well satisfied 
with the results.” 

From what I have said regarding the education of children in the public 
schools, you no doubt have anticipated what I will say regarding the relations and 
obligations of the State to the deaf child. No one in this country calls the public- 
school system a charitable institution ; neither are the pupils of such schools con- 
sidered objects of charity. Unfortunately, there are people who refuse to send 
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their children to the public schools. Some of those parents do not want their 
children to mingle with the masses. For them the public school is too common. 
Such people deserve our severest censure. They are undemocratic. Their ideals 
are not the ideals which were proclaimed by our forefathers and which have been 
bequeathed to us as a rich and priceless heritage. In many of our larger cities 
the midday lunch is provided for the children, either free or at a nominal cost. 
People demand all this, and the State approves it. Whatever the State owes to 
the hearing child, it owes none the less to the deaf child. It cannot escape this 
responsibility. Society, when fully informed, will emphatically insist that superior 
opportunities be afforded children who are handicapped. Whatever opportunity 
tlie State offers to a hearing child must not be denied to his deaf brother. No 
educational limitations must be permitted ; no educational discrimination must be 
tolerated. What is done for the one must be done for the other. This is the 
heritage of every American child. To do less is not in keeping with the American 
ideal of justice. We must not, like many other nations, educate a part of our 
people and neglect the rest. 

In an article which Prof. Edward Allen Fay, of Gallaudet College, wrote for 
the United States Commissioner of Education in 1913 appears the following: 

“When the first schools for the deaf were opened in this country, nearly one 
hundred years ago, they were regarded as charitable institutions, although their 
purpose was educational. They owed their existence to the contributions of char- 
itable individuals. They were modeled after the European schools; and at that 
time not only schools for the deaf, but all schools in Europe except those for the 
wealthy, were charitable institutions. In America, however, the duty of the State 
to provide free schools for its children had already been recognized ; and the sup- 
porters of the schools for the deaf were not slow to perceive that their pupils had 
the same right as other children to be educated at public expense.” 

The justice of this claim has never been denied. 

Children who have residual hearing should be taught by special teachers, who 
would endeavor to educate them by developing the existing hearing power, so that 
during the latter part of the school course hearing may be made the proper means 
of receiving instruction. The State should employ an ear-eye-nose-and-throat 
specialist to examine every child who enters a school for the deaf. 

Society must not permit a deaf child to be considered an object of charity. 
It must be regarded as the other members of the family are considered, with one 
difference—that, unfortunately, it is handicapped. It is the duty of society to 
remove this handicap as far as possible by affording such a child superior oppor- 
tunities. The State must not permit the deaf to be looked upon as a strange class. 
Society must assume its responsibility ; and it must, by educating the deaf, demon- 
strate that they are a self-supporting part of the community. The deaf must be 
regarded exactly as other people. Since the deaf child is a part of society, the 
State must not permit the idea of inferiority to prevail. It will be a great boon 
for the deaf when they “are looked upon no more as a distinct and different por- 
tion of the race, but entirely as normal creatures, equally capable and human as 
all other men.” All false, erroneous, and embarrassing notions must be dispelled. 

These are some of the relations and obligations of the State to the deaf child, 
as your speaker interprets American traditions and ideals. 

Mr. Gemmill: In Iowa we have a statute, the Perkins Act, enacted four years 
ago by the General Assembly. This measure provides for free medical and surgi- 
cal attention and hospital care for all diseased and deformed children under six- 
teen years of age, when the parent is not able to pay for such care. 

This law does not mean just poor folks. It means all who cannot reasonably 
well afford to pay for such treatment. A man may have his own home in a town 
and may have a little money in the bank. Suppose his child is afflicted with infan- 
tile paralysis. Medical treatments cost much. He cannot pay for that treatment. 
That child is entitled to such care at the State University as he may need. In 
addition, every child that attends the school for the deaf or the school for the 
blind is entitled to treatment, regardless of the financial condition of his parents. 
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Dr. Goldstein: Iowa seems to be on the map. What an inspiration it is to 
Mr. Gruver, and to the teachers in Iowa, to know there is a member on the Board 
of Education who will work out ideas and put them over, and not simply talk. 
The State should be proud to have such a man working for the efficiency of its 
special educational field. 


PAPER AND DEMONSTRATION—STIMULATING THE LANGUAGE 
CENTERS THROUGH AUDITORY CHANNELS 


BY MISS LILLA B. MC KENZIE 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis 


As far back as the first century Greek physicians experimented with sound 
waves of various intensity in trying to improve and stimulate any residual 
hearing the deaf might have. Many have appreciated the possibility of re-edu- 
cating every other sense and have felt that much the same result could be obtained 
if the ear were subjected to this physiological rule. 

We might divide the process of re-education into two methods—the active 
and passive re-education. One may hear a tone without consciously concentrating. 
So the deaf child may hear tones of varying intensity and pitch without perform- 
ing the act of listening; but in order to interpret the innumerable number of 
perceptions, differing in intensity, tone, color, and duration, which constitute the 
vowels and consonants, the deaf child must be taught to consciously listen and 
compare. 

Whether or not the child has islands of hearing within the range of the 
human voice is important, but not all-important, when we remember that for ages 
sound waves of varying degrees have been stimulating certain brain areas, and 
that if possible we should prevent these areas from becoming or remaining 
atrophied and useless. We know that we may both feel and hear the same vibra- 
tions, the impressions made by these vibrations being conveyed to the different 
areas of the brain, one transmission being through the tactile sense and the other 
through the ear. We can avoid confusion on this point when we realize that 
distance must be taken into consideration when making tests. For instance, the 
totally deaf child will make no response to tests, while the child of residual hearing 
will hear the same tone of the same pitch at different distances from either ear. 
If impressions were being conveyed through the tactile sense, the child would 
receive them at equal distances from either ear. In passive re-education as in 
active, repetitions are often necessary. It may take weeks before the child will 
respond to tone when first produced. 

Many deaf children can hear tones of certain pitch and timbre when re-educa- 
tion is begun. Through stimulation it is possible for them to develop to the point 
where they can perceive all tones between the original ones heard. These im- 
pressions are made upon the same brain area which is affected by the speaking 
voice. Would it be right to deprive these children of the all-around mental 
development which comes through the stimulation of those particulat brain 
centers, even though they never develop sufficient hearing to enable them to 
understand spoken language? It is the greatest stimulation of each and every 
brain center that we are working for, and for this reason we should give each 
child the benefit of all stimulation which would tend toward more symmetrical 
mental growth, as well as a means of assisting in the development of better and 
stronger voices and of the understanding of language through the ear. 

In passive re-education we keep in mind the causes which modify the force 
or intensity of sound waves, and the three dimensions of sound, volume, pitch, 
and timbre. ‘For systematic development of sound perception vibrations of 
strings, the quality of which differs according to the manner in which they are 
set in motion—by striking, plucking, and by friction. Second, the vibrations of 
reeds. Reed vibrations generally produce many overtones, and are therefore a 
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rather thin and penetrating quality of sound. Third, vibrations of elastic mem- 
branes set in motion by a current of air. The vocal cords in the human throat are 
examples of this kind of vibration. Fourth, vibrations of elastic membranes set 
in motion by a blow. Drums are examples of such vibrations. The kettle-drums 
might be used in this work, as they give as musical a tone as almost any percussive 
instrument of their pitch. Fifth, the vibrations of solid substances of elastic 
material set in motion by percussion. Bells and tuning-forks are examples of 
this class of vibrations. Sixth, the vibrations of air upon itself in a confined 
space. Flutes and organ pipes are examples of this principle applied. With these 
various shapes of vibrations in mind, we have used an instrument of Swiss manu- 
facture in which the sound is produced by the vibrations of thin metal in plates, 
acted upon by blowing through a tube, the range of which is six octaves. We 
have also used a kinesiphone, invented by Dr. A. Maurice, of Paris. Dr. Maurice 
claims that all vibrations between 80 and 3,500 can be obtained through the 
kinesiphone, and that it is so constructed as to produce many harmonics similar 
to those of the human voice. Sound and vibrations can be increased by a resistance 
inserted in the wires. Of the thirty-six children who have received such stimula- 
tion this year, but four have failed to respond by showing a marked development 
of tone perception and increased distance for such perception. 

In the case of a child who has sufficient residual hearing to respond to the 
human voice, the voice might be considered the best instrument for producing 
the necessary stimulation ; but this is not true when used alone. For proper re- 
education the entire range of the ear must be covered. This could not be done, 
even if the soprano, contralto, tenor, bass, and baritone were employed. For this 
reason we have given children who were capable of receiving active re-education 
the passive as well. 

When active re-education is begun it requires the utmost concentration on 
the part of the child to interpret tones. In different stages of the work the child 
will show fatigue after a few minutes and will, perhaps, hear only one or two 
tones out of a half dozen produced on the same pitch. This shows the delicate 
nerve endings are too weak for continued response. 

The magnitude of the task before the child is appreciated to some degree 
when we consider that each vowel (sounds of speech) has its own tone color, and 
each consonant (noise of speech) is acoustically characteristic. Eight octaves 
comprise the range which we usually consider in development of residual hearing. 
Within these limits innumerable combinations and modifications of speech take 
place. The mechanical and rhythmic differences between vowels, consonants, 
syllables, words, and sentences must also be remembered. Vowels are always 
more easily heard than consonants, and consonants in the middle of a word more 
distinctly than at the beginning or the end. 

In the beginning work of active re-education, more accurate results are 
obtained if a tube is used, as long as none of the intensity of sound is lost. One 
avoids the child’s feeling one’s body vibrations or any. breath which might escape 
in the production of certain sounds. The tube used should be of small diameter, 
about a foot long, and perfectly smooth, as there is a weakening of sound in rough 
tubes of large diameter. 

When vowel-work is begun, use singing tone, as it carries farther than a 
spoken tone of the same pitch. O-e and ee have seemed to be the most satisfactory 
vowels with which to begin. Keeping in mind the fact that each vowel differs in 
intensity and tone, we should continue to give vowels upon same pitch as soon 
as voice-work is started. Start with small b flat as the tonic tone. Let child 
recognize vowels in the third, fifth, and octave of this tonic. Teach names of 
intervals to the older children. As soon as the child can interpret the ten long 
vowels and diphthongs when produced singly, we combine them into groups of 
two, three, and four. 

Interest may be stimulated and lip-reading improved by some work done in 
front of mirror, but this should only be done after child has learned to concentrate 
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solely upon the impression being made upon his brain by produced elements. One 
may also vary work and assist in teaching a young child to read elements by 
allowing him to point to printed and script forms after he has vocalized sound 
perceived. 

As soon as vowel drills can be recognized with a fair degree of accuracy, 
syllable drills may be started, taking up each consonant in turn with the different 
vowels. Consonants between vowels, as o-mee are first used in groups of three; 
then groups with the same vowel consonants, consonant at beginning of syllable, 
next groups with same consonants and different vowels; and, lastly, groups of 
three or four, using different consonants and vowels. As soon as possible, give 
accent and change of pitch with all syllable drills. 

Word forms and ideas are taken up after child can recognize all combinations 
of syllables. .He must associate the different impulses which go to make up the 
word he hears with the concrete object or action itself, just as he associates 
visual impressions and objects in his lip-reading. After a definite association of 
ideas is established, one continues to follow the same procedure as in lip-read- 
ing—that is, the lip-reading vocabulary always precedes the spoken—and in like 
manner the hearing vocabulary will develop far beyond the child’s power to use 
the language he understands through his hearing. In developing words 
the same succession of long vowels and consonant combinations as used in the 
syllable drills should be employed as far as practicable. 

The next step brings us to ideas as expressed in sentence or question form. 
The development of these ideas and corresponding hearing vocabulary may be 
along the same lines that the spoken language is developed. This outline cannot 
be followed to the letter, however, because answers to question forms should 
not be expected until child can, with few errors, repeat short statements made 
by you. When he has accomplished this and has sufficient practise in hearing 
ideas expressed as nearly as possible while the action is being performed, one 
may go on to the development of the regular question forms—verbs, pronouns, 
adjectives, and prepositions. 

After child has reached the so-called language period, drill should still be 
continued for memory, pitch, inflection, and accent. Exercises for stimulating 
concentration and memory may be built up on the “digit test” idea, as repeating 
groups of digits in regular order, as 1-2-5-7; then repeat digits in the reverse 
order to which they are given, as 3-8-4-, repetition being 4-8-3. Syllable drills 
of different vowels and consonants in groups of three, four, and five may be 
given until child can repeat accurately and quickly ; then gradually increase until 
child can retain and reproduce as many as ten. Terman gives an average adult 
test of twenty-eight syllables to the sentence. This mechanical work does not 
stimulate the higher thought processes, but undoubtedly has its place in assisting 
concentration. 

These children have accomplished a few of the steps outlined. 


MISS MC KENZIE’S DEMONSTRATION 
I. Jack—using a speaking tube. 


Miss McKenzie: Jack heard only six of the tones produced by this instru- 
ment (a Swiss harmonica) when tested, September, 1918. It required about five 
months of instrumental stimulation before he could hear the human voice; then 
about four weeks before he could interpret five long vowels. Now he has com- 
pleted the first two steps of vowel work—that is, interpreting individual vowels 
and diphthongs when given singly, and next in groups of two. 

Miss McKenzie then called through the tube into Jack’s ear: 


o-e oi ee i-e a(r) u-e ow a-e aw 00 


and he repeated each after her. 
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The following combinations were then given and Jack reproduced them: 


oe ef o-e 00 a(r) oi 

o-e a(r) ee 00 o-e 1-e 

ee o-e a(r) 00 o-e u-e 

ee a(r) 0-e aw oi u-e 
2. Harry. 


Miss McKenzie: This boy could differentiate between o0-e, ee, a(r), 00, called 
into left ear, and could hear voice with right ear, when test was made, September 
1918. He now responds to vowels in the right ear, and the demonstration will 
show development in left ear. Always give bilateral stimulation. 


Miss McKenzie did not use tube with Harry, but called vowels directly into 
the ear. 


Third step: Fourth step: 

o-e ee a(r) o-e a(r) ee 00 
ee a(r) o-e ow aw 00 a(r) 
00 a(r) ee aw o1 ow i-e 
a(r) 00 aw a-e ow 00 oi 
ow oi a-e ee a(r) 00 aw 
Oi a-e i-e 00 o-e a(r) ee 
a-e i-e u-e 
Fifth step: 

Syllables with consonant between two vowels: 
o-emee o-emee o-emee 
o-ema(r) o-ema (r) o-ema(r) 


Syllables in groups of three with the same vowel and consonant: 


do-e do-e do-e koi koi koi 

dee dee dee ka-e ka-e ka-e 

da(r) da(r) da(r) - ki-e ki-e ki-e 
Syllables in groups of three with same consonant and different vowels: 

mo-e mee mar 

moi mow moo 


Syllables in groups of four with different consonant and vowel: 


mo-e bee sar foo 
far ko-e maw bow 


Miss McKenzie: The following combinations are not given for information, 
but to let child hear same thing presented in different manner and to continue 
work for accent and inflection. (Harry repeated each of the following after they 
were given :) 


Bow faw_ mee. Bow too mee. Bi-e_ bi-e, | boi. 
O-e mi-e no-e. O-e come too mee. 
Ma-e i-e go-e home? I-e threw the ball. 


Words and phrases: 


My mother. Some cocoa. A woman. My father. A camel. 
A boat. A white boat. A ball. A new ball. Some water. 


Harry became fatigued. 
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: Miss McKenzie: One cannot work more than ten minutes at a time. The 
child grows tired and does not respond. 


3. Gertrude (second year in school). 


Miss McKenzie: Gertrude has subnormal hearing in left ear and could dif- 
ferentiate between five vowels in the right ear when the test was made, in Sep- 
tember. Gertrude is an auricular pupil. Her memory was very poor and we have 
attempted to stimulate this and develop residual hearing at the same time. The 


d hearing vocabulary is developed along the same lines that spoken language is 
T developed. ; 
Il Miss McKenzie: The following are memory tests, following the “digit test” : 
idea. 
e Figures repeated in same order as given: 
ie sa aman 
(—2—-1 
5—9—4 
I 3—0)--7—- 
55-269 


A Dea Ji die 


then transposing their order: 


As given: 3—9—7 As repeated: 7—9—3 
5—4—2 2—4—5 
By IBZ 
4—7—1I—10 10O—II—7—4 


Second-year language, question forms (Gertrude answered each question) : 


Who is your teacher? 

Whom did you see when you were home? 

Where did you go for your vacation? 

How long were you home? 

When will you go home? 

What have you at home? 

How many windows are there in your dormitory? 
What color is your dress? 

What are your shoes made of? 


4. Helen. 


Miss McKenzie: Helen is another auricular pupil. She can hear now at a 
distance of about two feet from right ear and about six inches from left. 

Miss McKenzie told Helen a fifth-year language story. Helen repeated part 
of the story as each sentence was given. Miss McKenzie then asked questions on 


on, story and Helen answered each correctly. 
ue 
ey DISCUSSION OF MISS MC KENZIE’S PAPER 


Miss Engh: In the case of children who take all of their instructions through 
the ear, does their lip-reading suffer ? 

Miss McKenzie: Decidedly not. Their instruction is received through both 
channels. Nothing is more intense mental stimulation than auricular training. 
Concentration and quick response are developed. The lip-reading improves. 

Miss Hancock: Miss McKenzie spoke of the little boy taking five months to 
hear the human voice. I wish she would tell more about what is done before the 
voice is used. What precedes the training with the voice? 

Miss McKenzie: We use instruments producing vibrations of various volume, 
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pitch, and timbre, to stimulate the auditory center and develop all tones possible — 


between the original tone islands discovered when first test is made. All tests 
made on forty children revealed some tone islands, however small. 

Mr. Settles: How much time is given each day to each pupil? 

Miss McKenzie: Ten minutes. Sometimes more, but usually after ten min- 
utes the child is tired. The auditory nerve tires quickly. 

Miss Young: How many schools represented here have auricular training? 

Dr. Goldstein: I am very much concerned about the success of auricular 
training and what constitutes training in those schools. We want auricular train- 
ing understood properly, for fear that the success with auricular training will not 
give the results it deserves and which can be obtained. 

Miss Van De Veer: Miss Pattie Thomason is beginning auricular training 
in the North Carolina School. She went there last September. She is planning 
to do a great deal of it. She is beginning in the primary building. 

Miss Young: When Miss Thomason was in the Newark School she used the 
drum and bells and whistles. Whether she is doing more than that now I do not 


know. 
Mr. Gruver: She began her work in the Providence School. She did piano- 


work, too. 

Miss Wheeler: I use auricular training, but not just like this. I use sound- 
boxes and bells and the piano. I also use vowels in combination with consonants 
and syllable drills, and also words and sentences as the children are able to take 
them. 
Miss Roney: With every child, and I have had seven in the Minneapolis 
school, I have been able to get a response. I have used the voice alone. I am 
hoping, next year, to be able to do more along that line. I used your (Dr. Gold- 
stein’s) article in THe VoiTa REVIEW to some extent as an outline. 

Dr. Goldstein: I am very anxious that all of you should learn more about 
auricular training, the principle on which auricular training is based, and the 
method by which it should be carried out. I would like to get expressions from 
those who have attempted it or used it. 

Miss Brown: Those of us who were in the summer class last year have tried 
it this past year in the same way—vowels first, then combinations, then commands. 
Some of our children can take sentences. The work is wonderful to us, because 
we are interested in Helen Smith, the last little girl shown. What she has ac- 
complished is wonderful. When she is grown she will appear as a hearing person. 

Our children are progressing well. I had only one child in nine that did 
not respond. Finally he responded, at the end of the year, and could tell about 
three vowels! With others it was better than that. It has been proven that it 
can be done. . 

Dr. Goldstein: Miss McKenzie’s statement, based on her personal experience 
that the vowels best heard in practical auricular training are o-e and ee is not 
corroborated by actual scientific measurements. According to the table of Pro- 
fessor Oskar Wolf, prepared some twenty-six years ago and based on numerous 
measurements on normal ears, the elementary sounds heard at longest range are 
a; then 6; then 60; then @. This is the sequence and order of longest range. 

There has been much variation. in the results obtained by teachers in the appli- 
cation of auricular training. Such variations depend on the individuality and 
patience of the teacher, uniformly robust voice production, and on a thorough 
understanding of the principles on which auricular training is based. If the ele- 
mentary sounds, 4, 6, and 2, are produced by the teacher in too short or too feeble 
a voice, there will be but limited response. In my experience the prolonged and 
sustained elementary tone elicits more successful and more frequent response 
on the part of the pupil. The reason for better response to sustained tones is 
that we deal with a latent or even undeveloped auditory nerve, and it is this sus- 
tained tone vibration that may more readily stimulate a defective auditory nerve. 

Auricular training should be undertaken with every deaf child, not simply 
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with those who have residual hearing. It is surprising how large a number will 
respond. I have seen children to whom the vowels d and 6 were given daily for 
five or six weeks with no response; at the end of this period a differentiation of 
these two elementary sounds was slightly perceived; this was strengthened by 
further practise. Additional vowel sounds were given, and later a more com- 
plicated ear range developed. Such children have heretofore been excluded from 
this auricular practise, as they would have been classified as totally deaf and not 
susceptible to this form of training. 

As has been stated at this meeting and in published papers, auricular training 
has been attempted with various instruments, such as the piano, drum, bells, sound 
boxes, whistles, guitar, etc. After all has been said, the best musical instrument 
for this form of auricular training is the human voice. This is the instrument to 
which the normal ear responds most sensitively and for which it has been most 
definitely constructed. 

We have not yet determined physiologically or psychologically just what 
processes are involved or what changes take place in the awakening, stimulation, 
or re-education of the auditory nerve; we know that it is both a mechanical and 
a physiological change. I feel that there are tremendous possibilities in this 
special work, which has been variously called acoustic gymnastics, auditory-nerve 
stimulation, auditory re-education, and auricular training. 

I am glad Miss McKenzie has taken up this work. I want to see it in every 
school. The only other work I am familiar with is Mr. Wright’s. I have never 
seen Miss Thomason’s work. Miss McKenzie is getting the work which I have 
outlined into a pedagogical system. 

The child is trained to hear everything he is taught. With auricular training 
he will progress faster than by oral training. The progress the child makes 
varies with the development of his hearing capacity. If he takes six weeks to 
differentiate between d and 6 his progress is necessarily slow. 

I insist on good speech from every teacher. If you don’t get good speech, 
it is your fault. A teacher very oftenj is as much to blame for poor speech as is 
the child who is trying to produce it. 

(Dr. Goldstein demonstrated with Gertrude and Harry.) 

I want them to speak with snap. 

Miss Wheeler: If you make the child bark back at you, how are you going to 
get the continuity that we are always working for? 

Dr. Goldstein: You can have continuity without good speech. I want good 
speech. 

Miss Wheeler: But you don’t want jerky speech. 

Dr. Goldstein: We always overreach and overemphasize in getting any 
definite result. Don’t teach him to speak jerkily, but with snap. 

Dr. Goldstein demonstrated with Harry, making him give change in pitch in 
saying his name ry or Har 

Har ry. 


Miss McKenzie: Harry can get a difference in pitch. 

Dr. Goldstein: When a child repeats the wrong vowel in this practise, give 
him the wrong and the correct vowel by comparison until he gets the differentia- 
tion. 

Longer than ten or fifteen minutes’ practise is injurious to the child’s ear. 
Too strenuous daily training by auricular methods is dangerous. After the child 
is tired he does not respond. 

Miss Wheeler: If a child comes to you who can hear a vowel given normally, 
would you still give prolonged vowels in the beginning for stimulation and 
work up to the shorter vowel, even though he can hear that? 

Dr. Goldstein: Yes. I am rather inclined to favor continuous vowel sounds 
of the voice. It gives a little more stimulation than the normal. Graduallv 
lessens the intensity of the voice. 
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Don’t confuse this type of auricular training with piano-work, with the 
children’s hands on the sounding-board. That is tactile sense training. The 
work we are discussing here is auditory nerve stimulation. 


FourtH SESSION 
TuEspDAY, June 24, 2:30 p. m. 


SPEECH CORRECTION IN THE GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOLS 


BY PAULINE B. CAMP 
Psychologist, Educational Department, Fort Pike, Ark. 


Classes for the correction of speech defects were organized in the Grand 
Rapids schools in September, 1916. Last year we had under correction 335 cases ; 
this year we have treated 473. 

In May, 1918, with the assistance of Miss Ballard and Miss Brummeler, two 
of our special speech teachers, we made a survey of all the graded schools in 
the city, examining in all over ten thousand children; but in making our report 
we excluded all those who were enrolled in subnormal classes. Our statistics 
were, therefore, computed on 9,387 supposedly normal children with the following 
results: 1,196, or 12.7 per cent, had marked speech defects; 2.4 per cent of this 
number stuttered; 10.3 per cent included all of those abnormalities of speech 
which Scripture calls lisping. 

At first we were startled at our findings. We wondered if we had made our 
standards too high. We had tried to take account of only such cases as we and 
the grade teachers considered to be abnormal speech; but 12+ per cent was so 
much greater than other examiners had found. Of course, all other statistics 
quoted in scientific reports, except Blanton’s—that is, all that we knew anything 
about—were made by questionnaires, and therefore would not run as high as 
those made by speech specialists. Still, ours were greater than Blanton’s—in 
fact, almost doubled his. Fortunately, however, we were able to check up on our 
testing in the following way: We had had speech classes in half the schools of 
Grand Rapids for two years. We could compare our survey percentages with 
the percentages of children under treatment of the special speech teachers in 
these schools. After a speech teacher had studied and treated a case over a 
period of time, there can be no doubt as to whether the child has what might be 
classified as careless speech or whether his speech processes are abnormal. We 
found that the percentages of children under treatment for speech defects in 
these schools ranged from 6 per cent to 13 per cent. So we were convinced 
that our figures were right. 

In this survey the percentages of stutterers ran high; but this, too, we have 
checked with our percentage of stutterers under instruction in the speech classes 
and we find that it tallies. This high percentage may be due to the. fact that we 
have taken into account a larger number of incipient stutterers than other cities. 
We classified our stutterers under two headings: incipient and medium or severe. 
The greater number came under the first heading, the ratio being 124 to 104. We 
have also searched very carefully for the incipient stutterer in the schools where 
we have classes, agreeing with Dr. Hudson-Makuen that “the time to treat 
stuttering is before it begins.” These are the children most apt to escape you 
unless you are looking for them, because the grade teachers do not see the need 
of treating mild cases, and so do not report them. One of our speech teachers 
treated 19 cases of incipient stuttering this year and cured 17 of them. 

The arrangement of our classes differs somewhat from that of other cities. 
Instead of bringing the children to a center or centers for their speech correction, 
our teachers go to the children. In this way there is no waste of the children’s. 
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school hours in transportation and they are spared the mental confusion and ex- 
citement which would be the result of the other method ; also, there is no expense 
of car fare. We have had classes in 18 schools this year, and by working over- 
time, both at the beginning and at the end of the day, our teachers have been able 
to conduct classes in 12 of these schools every day and in six of them two and 
three times a week. 

This year we have held a speech clinic for our speech patients once a week. 
The speech teachers have brought to clinic the children who have presented any 
special problem and we have discussed the case histories, have had them examined 
by a physician, and have given them a psychological test. The parents fre- 
quently bring their children to the clinic and we can often get from them valuable 
history and give them instruction as to physical and mental hygiene for their 
children. 

Also, we very recently had Dr. Pintner, of the University of Ohio, come over 
and give his group tests to about fifty stutterers. I am sorry that I cannot yet 
give you the results of these tests. 

Our program for speech improvement in Grand Rapids has been, so far, 
mostly for children whose speech processes were not normal, but last year we 
trained a number of the grade teachers in phonetics and voice culture with the 
hope that we might in this way be able to improve the speech and reading of all 
the children in the kindergarten and first two grades. 

Next year it is our plan to give two courses for teachers in our Junior 
College—one on voice training and phonetics, the other in mental hygiene. Our 
purpose is to alleviate the need of so much special work by training the grade 
teacher so that she will be able to give the “ounce of prevention.” 

We teachers who have been trained in phonetics for the purpose of building 
for speech where there is nothing to build on save perhaps a buried tendency 
realize how superficially phonetics are taught in our normal training classes. If 
the teachers in the first three grades of school knew their phonetics as the 
teachers of the deaf know theirs, they would be able to correct not only many 
false positions already formed, but also prevent the children’s falling into habits of 
speech which afterwards require the attention of a speech specialist to eliminate. 

Also, if every teacher from the kindergarten through the high school knew 
more of abnormal psychology, there would be far fewer of those cases of speech 
delinquencies which fall into that group having a neurotic origin, such as stutter- 
ing, neurotic lisping, monotonous voice, etc. ; and, moreover, they would be able to 
recognize other maladjustments in the emotional life of the child and to apply 
the mental hygiene necessary to ameliorate the condition. Terman says: “The 
insane population of the United States amounts to about 200,000 persons. A few 
years ago most of these were children in our public schools, and we may well 
raise the question whether an educational régime specially adapted to their 
needs could have prevented a considerable proportion of them from their sad 
fate. . . . Sanity is a relative term. Where one becomes insane, a dozen 
develop harmful idiosyncrasies or a lack of that balance which characterizes 
the efficient, reliable, and responsible person. At least 5 per cent of our school 
children are neurotics in the sense that they are more than ordinarily predisposed 
to the development of mental ‘complexes’ unfavorable to the healthy and co- 
ordinated functioning of intellect, emotions, and will.” The large per cent of 
war neuroses has brought this fact forcibly to our attention. The need for 
psychiatric social work is being stressed and training schools are being formed 
to train young women for this work in almost every large city. The program 
of the National Mental Hygiene Association for the next year is to be the spread- 
ing of the gospel of mental hygiene to the people. Surely the teachers in our 
public schools should be the firsts#to receive the message. 

The requirements for the training of speech teachers is especially important. 
What this training should consist of in the treatment of stuttering depends some- 
what on what you believe to be the cause of stuttering. I think that in America 
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we are mostly agreed that it is a functional defect. We disagree, perhaps, as to 
whether the cause lies in the conscious field or in the unconscious. In Grand 
Rapids we follow the psycho-analytical school in the belief that stuttering is a 
physical expression, or a symptom, of a neurosis. Dr. Campbell, of Phipps 
Hospital, defines mental disorders as “disorders of human adjustments, mal- 
adaptations, unhygienic compromises, immature or distorted methods of meeting 
the complex situation of life.” We believe that the treatment of these disorders 
must be directed by some one whose training gives him an insight into the causes 
for their development. . The study of psycho-analysis gives this insight. There- 
fore we require that our teachers have a course in abnormal psychology which 
includes the fundamental principals of psycho-analysis, and that they be familiar 
with the literature on this subject. We do not wish you to understand that we 
think that a little stuttering child should be psycho-analyzed. We do not. But 
because of the knowledge of mental hygiene which is gained through the study 
of the theories of this school, the knowledge of the growth of the emotional 
processes through both the normal and the abnormal stages, a teacher who has 
had this kind of training is better equipped to analyze and readjust the person- 
ality of neurotic children. 

The Grand Rapids teachers received their training in abnormal psychology 
and in methods for voice re-education at the University of Wisconsin under 
Captain Smiley Blanton, Neuro-psychiatric Unit, Medical Corps, U. S. Army. 
Dr. Blanton expects to be back at the university next fall. 

The training in phonetics is the same as that required for teaching the deaf. 
Our teachers were all teachers of the deaf before they became speech teachers. 

I would suggest that the course in psychiatric social work given at Smith 
College and at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital would be excellent training for 
speech teachers if taken in connection with some good speech course. I under- 
stand that Dr. Glueck, formerly psychiatrist at Sing Sing Prison, is also going to 
establish a school for psychiatric social workers in New York City. 

The field of the speech worker is so big. As I look back over the three 
years’ work here in Grand Rapids, I feel that we have covered only a very small 
portion of the ground, and it seems to me that the hardest task of all has been 
the seeing of the speech-correction idea. The superstition that children will out- 
grow all their defects of speech, and that it is a waste of time and money to have 
special teachers treat them, is very prevalent. If we could only get the public at 
large, including physicians and school boards, to accept this thought of Dr. 
Clouston’s, how much easier our task would be! “Speech in its making is the 
most wonderful combination of mind action and muscular action to be found 
in nature. It is an easy thing to allow any child to speak harshly, carelessly, and 
unintelligibly. It-is not a difficult task to teach the intelligent brain and vocal 
organs of a civilized child to speak in a clear, precise, and pleasurable way. 
Infinite attention has been paid to the vocalization of the singer. Comparatively 
small efforts have been made in a scientific way to render the speech of the 
educated man and woman harmonious and fully expressive. No mind can be 
said to be well trained where the speaking apparatus has been neglected. 


DISCUSSION OF MISS CAMP’S PAPER 


Dr. Martin: Miss Camp brought up a point which is interesting to speech 
workers. She stated that her teachers went to the schools. That is a very g 
idea. They have three teachers of corrective speech in Grand Rapids, or six 
schools to a teacher. In New York City we have 26 teachers covering 78 schools. 
I want a central school in New York in which to segregate these cases. Army — 
men have found out that it is necessary to segregate these cases and have them ~ 
under control all day, especially acute cases. Perhaps you have a boy an hour. 
Then he goes home and probably in ten minutes he will undo the work that it 
has probably taken an hour to do. They must be segregated. 
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Incipient cases are treated by sending the teachers to them. 

Dr. Wallin: In the matter of the statistics of speech defects, I don’t think 
the variation in different cities is quite as large as statistics show. Miss Camp 
reports about 12 per cent in Grand Rapids. In 1915, based on 90,000 school 
children, we found in St. Louis 3 per cent defective in speech. I don’t think 
that would indicate that we have a smaller percentage in St. Louis than there is 
in Grand Rapids. I think there is a difference in diagnosis. 

Dr. Martin: It all depends on where you draw the line. There are very 
few children who do not have a small trace of speech defect. We also surveyed 
classes for mentally defective children. About 15 per cent were backward, but 
not mentally deficient. 

I have examined two or three cases in six to eight months after they were 
sent away cured. I think they get more from the psychology of suggestion than 
from psycho-analysis. I believe they should be segregated. If there were a 
number of cases, we could then have a residential school where we could keep 
them day and night and we would then accomplish something. 

I have in mind two brothers, graduated from the same college. One was a 
stutterer. He was a clergyman, but while preaching he did not stutter. He 
was very nervous. He was cured of stuttering, and his nervousness departed 
after the stuttering was cured. 

The difficulty lies in the definition. What do you call neurosis?. It may 
be the nervous condition of the child has caused the defect. I am inclined to 
believe, with Dr. Wallin, that nervousness is the result of stammering, and not 
stammering the result of nervousness. I was a stammerer myself for years. It 
produces a neurotic state. In correcting stammering, you often have to correct 
the neurotic condition. 

Dr. Guggenheim admitted the last time I was in St. Louis that he had failed 
in his use of psycho-analysis in curing stammering. 

There is something in psycho-analysis. We admit that the child fears certain 
words which causes him to stutter. But how can you remove the habit by showing 
him the original cause? I will ask Miss Camp to answer this. 

Miss Camp: I am glad you have given me an opportunity to attempt an 
answer to this question. The psycho-analyst not only shows the individual he is 
treating the cause, but he also re-educates. He attempts to bring about character 
changes which will enable the patient to adjust himself to his environment 
without so much conflict. In other words, he tries to make his patient more 
rational and less emotional. He would claim that stuttering indicates a defect 
in the personality; therefore the personality must be reconstructed in order to 
remove the cause. The psycho-analysts who are speech specialists would also 
give mechanical drills for speech re-education, provided the speech habit in 
stuttering had become fixed ; but they consider the removal of the nervous disorder 
to be of primary importance. 

In an article in the January Journal of American Medical Association on the 
treatment of war neurosis, a medical officer in a London hospital gives an ac- 
count of the treatment of 635 cases of hysteria. 65 per cent of these cases 
affected speech; 118 of the men stuttered. The doctor says that he cured 90 per 
cent of the stutterers, but adds that 50 per cent of the go per cent stuttered again 
under high emotivity. His treatment was suggestion alone. If stuttering can be 
removed by suggestion, then it must have its roots in a mental disorder. The 
medical officer giving the treatment classified it as hysteria and treated it as 
such, but realized he was treating symptoms and not cause, and so stated in his 
article. 

He claims 90 per cent cure, but admits that 50 per cent of these were not 
freed from their stuttering entirely, neither were they balanced in their emotions; 
for they stuttered again under “high emotivity.” Suggestion plus re-education 
of the emotions might have finished the job. These men needed no speech- 
training exercises. The stuttering habit had not become fixed. 
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I thought, however, that I made it clear in my paper that we do not require 
a study of psycho-analysis for the purpose of psycho-analyzing stuttering school 
children, but because of the very valuable information it gives regarding the 
mental and emotional development of both normal and neurotic children. Whether 
we follow Freud or not, we have got to admit that he has given us about all the 
information we have that is fundamental in the development of the emotional 
life of the child. Personally, I prefer to follow Jung and some of the later men 
of this school; but they, too, accept Freud in his theories regarding the develop- 
ment of the individual through what White has been pleased to call “the family 
romance” period. 

In our treatment of stuttering children we find it necessary, at least eight 
times out of ten, not only to work for readjustment of the child, but of the whole 
family as well; for usually there is an hereditary tendency to some nervous dis- 
order which shows itself in some symptomatic way in other members of ‘the 
family. The situation at home interferes with our efforts to change the mental 
attitude of the child and to train him to behave toward his environments in a 
normal way. 

Of course, we also rehabituate the speech mechanism by corrective speech 
drills. This is part of the work which we do during school hours. But we attach 
more importance to the removal of the nervous condition through mental and 
physical hygiene and through training the child to think and behave differently 
toward his environment. 

Dr. Martin: I don’t want to be misunderstood in any criticism of Miss Camp’s 
paper. I merely wanted to bring out and draw to your attention the fact that 
we should not in our work use terms such as “psycho-analysis” unless we intend 
to carry with the term’s full meaning. 

This applies to people working with deaf. Don’t use technical names. It 
places the work upon a pedestal and the ordinary layman cannot understand it. 
Terms should be simple. When we speak of speech terms, come down to the 
layman’s terms. 

Dr. Goldstein: I want to express my personal welcome home and introduce 
to you a professional colleague largely responsible for the best work in_ face 
reconstruction done during the war, at home and abroad. If he will say a word 
to us about the surgical reconstruction of faces, it might have some bearing on 
speech work. 

I want to introduce Dr. Blair. 

Dr. Blair: I came here because I am interested in speech-work. 

The majority of normal people who have some part of the upper vocal 
apparatus—palate, tongue, or teeth—defective, or some change of position of the 
lower jaw, the majority of those people will get nearly normal speech on their 
own account. But it takes a long time. Some do not make these adjustments. 
It depends upon the individual entirely. I saw one case lately of a man in whom 
1 could not demonstrate any physical defect in his tongue, yet he had lost the 
power of raising his tongue. It was not paralysis. He had potential muscular 
power over the muscle, but he could not raise the tongue. It was purely a 
neurosis. That man was taken by one of cur teachers and given fair speech with 
the tongue lying flat on the floor of his month. 

I know a doctor whose tongue was completely removed and the nerve supply 
was destroyed. That man speaks so well that, listening to him over the phone, I 
could not believe he had any defect. That man is self-trained. 

Some people having a defect of the mouth will require help. There are 
others who can obtain their normal speech very much more quickly after proper 
speech training than before. 

We have quite a number of these teachers at Cape May and I became very 
much interested while there. 

We used to trust to luck to people getting over these things. Now we want 
them trained. 
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It is a great pleasure to me to be here and I want to tell you that you are 
doing a very great work. 

Miss Connery: The first demonstration will be by Miss Roeder on word- 
building. 

Miss Roeder read the following paper before beginning her demonstration: 


WORD-BUILDING 


The syllable drills which I will use in building up words and sentences are 
based on Miss Avondino’s Babbling Method. 

This method and the various stages of development have been fully described 
in THE VoLTa REviEw, so I will not go into detail here. 

The object of the drills is, of course, to prepare the way for words and 
sentences, but success depends upon the dégree of facility gained in the working 
out of each successive step. 

A child who had not been trained in the first stages would not be able to take 
the drills for words of two or more syllables and get continuity and smoothness. 

The vowel a(r) is the basic vowel for almost all of the drills. Fa(r) would 
be the basic syllable of monosyllabic words beginning with f, and ka(r) of words 
beginning with k. 

In words of two syllables, as party, pa(r)ta(r) would be the basic form, the 
first syllable beginning with p and the second beginning with tf. 

In working up words, phrases, and sentences, quality of tone, position of 
elements, movement, and accent are to be considered. 

If the word to be built up is accented on the first syllable, put the accent that 
way in the drills. Only do this after the tone and position of the elements are 
correct. : 

Mildred has had three years’ work with the drills and she can take a great 
variety of combinations. 

Beulah has only had a few weeks of work, so she will give the drills in the 
first stage which build up words of one syllable. She has had her elements 
developed before beginning work with these drills, otherwise she could not have 
taken so many in so short a time. 


BEULAH 
Drills for Words of One Syllable with Only an Initial Consonant. 
I. 
er} tar | 
P Repeat for breath. taw Repeat for breath. 
gid too 
sar eee eee 
see tie f§ = 
saw, see 
soo 
mar 
see my 
my 
eee 
ox [= — 
~ is cow, now 
: pie 
pie § mow 
II. 


_ _ Before taking up words with final consonants, it is best to develop the drills 
in the second stage, as— 
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arfar arfar  arfar 

arbar arbar_ arbar 

argar argar  argar 

Write on slate and get finals. 
MILDRED 
IIT. 
mar 
arth far faw foo fee 
marth } mouth art awt oot eet feet 
| mawth fart faw foot feet 
mouth i? 
kar dar 
kaw daw 
arf ar 
. cough 8 dog 
awt awg 
karf darg 
kawf J dawg 
bar ) 
baw 
art ' 
bought 
awt » = 
bart | 
bawt . Jj 
MILDRED 


Short vowels are much more easily developed and much more natural when 
developed in combinations with consonants. Some can be developed by simply 
shortening the long vowel which they resemble. 


arf arf arf uf 
parf parf parf puf 
tarf tarf tarf tuf 
karf karf karf kuf 
Drills for the Articles “a” and “the” 
] 
I. arpa’r 
2. a(r)spa’r 
3. arsparn 
4. arspoon 
A spoon. 
II 
I. thusa’r 
saw 
soo 
see 
The sun. 
III 


2. u’ngkar 
kaw 
koo 


I. ar ngkar 
kaw 
koo 
kee 





















t. 
3. 
5 


. parsar 
pusi’fa(r) 
. o’shear 


uw ae 


munka’r 
kaw 
koo 
kee 


Monkey. 


ta’rlar 
law 
loo 
lee 
te’lufar 
faw 
foo 
foe 


marbar 
baw 
boo 
bee 
m’oeba’r 
baw 
boo 
bee 
a’ wtom’obail 
bawl 
bool 
beel 


. arthmar 


maw 
moo 
mee 
withmar 
maw 
moo 
mee 


arbar 
bawtar 


. bawtartar 
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IV 


to 


Telephone. 


V 


bo 





vo 
1S 
+ 


larfar 
faw 
fc 8) 
foe 
te’lufarn 
fawn 
foon 
fone 


a wtar 
awtaw 
awtoo 
awtoe 
mo’boil 
mobaw] 
mobool 
mobeel 


Automobile. 


VI 


a 


ithmar 

maw 

moo 

mee 
. kumwithmar 
maw 
moo 
mee 


Come with me. 


Vil 


Df b 


i’ebar 
a(r)bar 
. bawtutarp 


I bought a top. 


Vill 


2. 


4 


6. 


Pacific Ocean. 


sifark 
. pusi’fic 
o’eshun 
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IX 
1. filardar 2. filarda’rl 
3. filardel 4. de’lfiar 
5. filardelphia 
Philadelphia. 


MISS ROEDER’S DEMONSTRATION 


The first stage was as follows, the children repeating the combinations after 
Miss Roeder: 


pa(r) pa(r) pa(r) ta(r) ta(r) ta(r) 
paw paw paw taw taw taw 
A too too too 

sa(r) sa(r) sa(r) ) ati 

saw saw saw 

soo soo soo on 

see see see § 

ta(r) ta(r) ta(r) ) waa 

to-e to-e to-e § 

pa(r) pa(r) pa(r) 

po-e po-e po-e ie 

paw paw paw P 

Pi-e pi-e pi-e 

ta(r) ta(r) wi? 

ti-e ti-e tie f§ 

ma(r) ma(r) ma(r) } 

mi-e mi-e mi-e ea 

fow fow fow 

pow pow pow cow 

cow cow cow 


The second stage (written on the slate) : 
a(r)fa(r) a(r)fa(r) a(r)fa(r) 
a(r)ba(r) a(r)ba(r) a(r)ba(r) 
a(r)ga(r) a(r)ga(r) a(r)ga(r) 


The final is gotten by shutting off the last vowel: 


a(r)f a(r)f a(r)f 
a(r)b a(r)b = a(r)b 
a(r)g a(r)g a(r)g 








ok erat ma(r) 
r)t t h 
nl (r)th se r)th rend : )th mouth 




















mawth mawth mawth 


fa(r) faw foo fee } 
feet 














a(r)t awt oot eet 
fa(r)t fawt foot feet | 
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ka(r) ka(r) ka(r) ) 


kaw kaw nn ; 
a(r)f a(r)f a(r) : 
awf awf awf cough 
ka(r)f ka(r)f ka(r)f 
kawf kawf kawf 
da(r) da(r) da(r) 
daw daw daw 
a(re a(r)g arg yi 
awg awg awg 
da(r)g da(r)g da(r)g 
dawg dawg dawg 
ba(r) ba(r) ba(r) 
baw baw baw 
a(r)t a(r)t a(r)t 
awt awt awt bought 
ba(r)t ba(r)t ba(r)t 
bawt bawt bawt 

To develop the short vowel: 
a(r)f a(r)f a(r)f en | 
pa(r)f  pa(r)f pa(r)f { puff 
ta(r)f  ta(r)f ta(r)f ) tough 
ka(r)f  ka(r)f ka(r) f { cuff 


For “a” and “the”: 


uspa(r) ‘uspa(r) uspa(r) 
uspa(r)n uspa(r)n wuspa(r)n a spoon 
uspoon uspoon uspoon 


thusaw thusaw thusaw | 
thusawn thusawn  thusawn the sun 
thusoon thusoon thusoon 


The next number on the program was the following paper, read by Miss 
Davis: 


THE SECOND STEPS IN PITCH, ACCENT, EMPHASIS, AND 
RHYTHM AND THE BEGINNING OF THE 
CADENCES OF SPEECH 


BY EDNA DAVIS 


Miss Young and I are now going to show you the second steps in pitch, 
accent, emphasis, and rhythm and the beginning of the cadences of speech, as the 
children in our two classes have taken this work under Miss Connery’s guidance 
and with her assistance. 

Some explanation before we begin may, perhaps, make what we are showing 
you a little clearer, a little easier to follow. 

First, we shall show you our pitch-work. Pitch, as you know, is a term rep- 
resenting any variation of the voice from gravity to acuteness. Although we use 
the piano, it should be held in mind that our purpose is not to produce singing 
tones. What we want is speech with clear tones and good inflection. 

Singing and speaking differ in compass. Browne and Behnke say that in 
singing the pitches vary by at least a twelfth and sometimes two octaves or even 
more. In speaking, the pitches are generally within a fifth and only occasionally 
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extend to an octave. Moreover, in singing the pitch is sustained, while speaking 
calls for a gliding pitch, constantly rising or falling—sometimes first rising and 
then falling or first falling and-then rising for the same spoken sound. 

With our classes, after we had secured a charige of pitch we began to work 
for the exact pitch within the octave, and Miss Young will show you how we 
have tried to get this—first, the change of a full octave from bD flat to b flat; then 
the use of fifths, and then thirds. 

One thing we want every one to remember is that the speech and voices are 
only in the making; that they are not at all perfect, although we are working 
with that ideal in mind. It takes five years to make a good, flexible, resonant 
voice, and there is just one child here who was started at the Central Institute 
five years ago. The others have come in at various times since then. 

The next thing we shall show you will be the accent-work. Accent means, 
of course, syllable prominence. We begin with such combinations as pum, pum, 
pum, pum, or any other which calls first for the point or for the lips and ends 
with m, for the m gives the resonant quality to the combination. The k combina- 
tions, as kum, kum, kum, are also used continually, as they are necessary for 
developing palate action. But, as you see, they end with m, as the other combi- 
nations do, thus securing resonance and forward production of the voice with 
palate action. 

A long syllable may be distinguished from the adjacent syllables by simply 
a slight extension of time; but the short syllable, to become accented, calls for a 
sharp radical stress, combined with a discrete rise of tone. 

The next step is taking the word and making prominent the accented syllable, 
whether it falls on the first, second, third, or fourth. 

Then we shall show you our work for emphasis. Emphasis means thought 
prominence, and it takes a great deal of drill in inflection to make emphatic the 
words which bring out the meaning clearly. “As accent acts among syllables,” 
says Mardock, “so emphasis acts among words, the former serving to give dis- 
tinctness and unity to words, the latter to give distinctness and unity to the 
thoughts or emotions of sentences, by pointing out and enforcing the peculiar 
meaning of many of the words which compose them.” 

The cadences of speech and the cadences of music are totally different. 
There are very many cadences in song, but only six, or possibly eight, in speech— 
the full cadence, the triad of cadence, the first duad, the second duad, the feeble 


cadence, and the prepared cadence. 
Each punctuation mark calls for some variation in pitch and some sort of 


inflection, either rising or falling. 

The period always requires some form of the cadence. That means that the 
voice must drop three tones on the three syllables just preceding the period, but 
the inflection of the voice may vary. While the tones fall, the inflection may rise 
or it may fall. 

For the full cadence we have a downward inflection with each of the three 
falling tones. That is the first cadence taught to the children, as it seems to be 
the easiest for them to grasp and produce. That is the only one we are going to 
illustrate this afternoon. 

When the children have mastered both the inflection and variation in pitch 
of the full cadence and are able to give it with ease, we shall give them another. 

But, as you see, we are just at the beginning of our cadence-work. 

A comma may call for a rising tritone or rising ditone. We have given both 
of these to the children. As the name implies, the rising tritone has three rising 
tones. The inflection also has an upward trend. The rising ditone has just two 
rising tones, and the inflection of that is also upward. 

The rising tritone denotes the most immediate connection of the parts of a 


sentence separated by a pause. : 
The rising ditone connects the sense of the parts separated in a diminished 


degree. 
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Miss Davis: Elizabeth has a partially paralyzed palate. The exercise given 
her this year for this gets impetus from the diaphraghm. (Elizabeth then gave:) 


ng gee 
ng gaw 
ng go-e 


MISS DAVIS’ DEMONSTRATION WITH JACK, MOLLIE, AND ELIZABETH 


These are the cadences so far as we have gone. We are just at the beginning 
of our cadence-work. I will write these examples on the slate to show you how 
we indicate to the children what we want. The first is the full cadence. 

(On the slate :) 


ching 
Left, right, left, right, come the mar sol- 
diers. 
Miss Davis: The next is the rising ditone: 
ing, ing, are 
Children sing blossoms bring all the bells ring 
ing. 
Miss Davis: The next is the rising tritone, ending with the full cadence: 
bed, rise, 
to to 
Early early 
thy 


Makes a man healthy, weal 
and 
wise. 


Miss Davis: The next is the first rising ditone, then the rising tritone, and 
ends with the full cadence: 


loon, 
way bal sail 
Sail a my red toy sail and right up 
to 

the 
moon. 

Miss Davis: The next is the rising ditone and the full cadence: 

winds ers, May 
March and April show bring forth flow 

ers, 


MISS YOUNG'S DEMONSTRATION OF RHYTHM-WORK 
Pitch-work 


o-e o-e o-e on b flat to b flat octave with ee ee ee 
mo-e b flat to octave b flat oo 
ar b flat to octave b flat ee 
aw b flat to octave 0b flat ee 
naw b flat to octave b flat ee 
-- ----- ee b flat high to D flat low. 


0o 


Give the vowels—a-e, ee, i-e, 0-e, u-e—beginning with b flat to the fifth note, 
or f. Vowels—a-e, ee, i-e, o-e, u-e, holding oo and gliding to the tonic. 
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The same with maw o-e 0-e 0-e€ 00- - - - - . On the first, third, and fifth tones 
give maw, tee, poo, no-e. 

For a palate exercise give kee kay, kee kay, kee kay on b flat and c. 

For exercises for tip of tongue give tee tay, teetay, tee tay on b flat and c. 


Accent-work 


Accent on the first syllable of a word with one syllable following, using the 
combination kum, as kum’kum. Then words: tran’sfer, co’ fee. 

Accent on first syllable with two syllables following, using the combination 
sum, as su’m su’m su’m. Words; Wa’shington, ye’sterday. 

Accent on first syllable with three syllables following, using the combination 
pum: Pu’m-pu’m pu’m pu’m. Word: January. 

Accent on second syllable, using the combination tum tu’m. Words: New 
Y’ork, bef’ore. 

Accent on second syllable with one syllable following, using combination 
fu’m fu’m fu’m. Words: Reme’mber, conve’ntion. 

Accent on second syllable with two syllables following, using combination 
thu’m thu’m thu’m thu’m. Words: Amer’ica, Elizabeth. 

Accent on the third syllable, using the combination pum’ pum’ pum’. Words: 
Japan ese’, understa’nd. 

Accent on third syllable with one syllable following, using the combination 
kum’ kum’ kum’ kum’. Words: Oklaho’ma, Minneso’ta. 

Accent on third syllable with two syllables following, using combination fum’ 
fum’ fum’ fum’ fum’. Words: Philade’lphia, interro’gative. 


Emphasis. 


Look at ’me. 

Give me some c’offee. 
Where are you g’oing? 
Where have you be’en? 
I live in Chica’go. 

I want some ’ice cr’eam. 


Rhythm 


Children place hands on the piano, shut their eyes, and count the time as it 
is played. The time is changed from 4/4 to 3/4, 2/4 to 6/8 time, and then broken 
time is given. 

Vowel Songs.—First counting them, give the song through with pum, and 
then the words of the song are given. 


A. B. C’s. 

The Bird’s Nest. 

Jack Frost. 

Salute to the Flag or Marching Song. 


Dr. Frederick Martin, Director of Corrective Speech, Public Schools of the 
City of New York: 

I don’t intend to give a demonstration, but just to call before you these cases 
and show you our method of analyzing. I want to show what may be accom- 
plished. I will point out the cause of the defect. There is no general cause of 
stuttering or stammering. A case may have several causes. The original cause 
may have been removed. What we must consider are the immediate causes of 
stammering. Therefore, in taking these cases before you, I intend to point out 
the immediate cause or secondary cause and show you the correction that will 
perhaps cure them. 
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The first case was then called to the platform—a young man, an electrician, 
who stuttered. He had with him, at Dr. Martin’s request, a list of words he had 
trouble in saying. 

Dr. Martin,.after asking him several questions: You see he resorts to tics. 
He goes back to the word he has confidence in and repeats it, hoping to get over 
the obstacle of the word he fears. The stammerer at times is insane. He loses 
co-ordination of the menta: areas ; concentrates all effort on the speech area. He 
fears certain words. This boy is afraid of “where.” Instead of stopping and 
placing the organs in the position for the word, he over-enervates, closes the 
glottis, and resorts to a tic. He takes in a breath. Make him open his mouth 
and let out a stream of breath for “h”’—“hwere.” Prevent rigidity of the vocal 
apparatus. (To the boy:) Say “Where do you live?” You see, he takes in his 
breath and recalls his former fear. We find poor phonation in all stammerers. 
They don’t produce sounds well or correctly. (To the boy:) “Breathe in, then 
exhale, then say, “where.” 

“Back” is another word he is afraid of. As soon as they feel the vibration 
of the initial voice consonant, have them open for the vowel. (To the boy:) 
Say “b-ack.” Persistence will win in this case. Start with the labials; they are 
the easiest sounds. Persistence will not help you if the energy is misdirected. 
You must lead the child along the proper channel. Make him analyze the word. 
Eliminate each obstacle as he goes along. (To the boy:) Say “Where is my 
back?” He needs tongue gymnastics and the general methods. His weakness is 
due to loss of confidence, and the fatigue of trying to talk tires him out. He 
laughs when he is serious. That boy does not have to stutter. All he needs is 
confidence. 

The second case, a boy of thirteen, was an acute case of stammernig. Dr. 
Martin asked him several questions: What is your name? Where do you live? 
How old are you? etc. 

Dr. Martin: He drives down too onselh energy and gets tics and spasms. 
His folks speak French to him at home. (To the boy:) Give “r.” Now say 
“Raymond.” Say “R-aymond.” The tic he resorts to is moving his feet around. 
The child has defective phonation. (To the boy:) Now tell me your last name. 
Say “R-eeb.” Speech conflict caused all of his trouble. We will have to devélop 
some voice here. He must gain confidence in his voice. 

Don’t let them go back. For instance, he lives-at 4232 Street. He says 
< af then stumbles on the “th” in “thirty.” Don’t let him go back and repeat 

” but make him analyze “30”—“th-irty.” 

The third case was that of a boy of eighteen. 

Dr. Martin: He says he stutters only when he gets excited. He has trouble 
with words beginning with “s,” “p,” and “h.” He gets discouraged when he 
stutters, and thinks at times an operation would cure him—an operation on his 
tongue. There is nothing physiologically wrong. He does not stammer when he 
stops to think. Merely stopping and articulating well is all he needs. He should 
be made conscious of his speech. You could not make him stammer while he is 
conscious of the production of the words. That is all he needs. The occasional 
stammerer is harder to cure than an acute case. 

The fourth case was a boy of eight—a _ case of aphonia. 

Dr. Martin: This boy’s mother thinks he cannot talk. His loss of voice is 
due to a lesion in the brain. His vocal cords are not developed—psycho- 
logical aphonia. (To the boy:) Say “John.” “Joh-n” (prolonging the vowel). 
He simply has not been made to speak. There is nothing wrong with his hearing 
speech. 

John’s teacher: John came to school last year. He was hard of hearing and 
was sent to the Gallaudet School. He is backward, because it took him three 
days to learn the commands “hop” and “bow,” etc. He could not connect “bow” 
and “hop” with the act. 

Dr. Martin: He should give ordinary speech. It is merely attention deaf- 
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ness here. 
sounds. 


He ought to be made to speak perfectly. 
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There is nothing wrong with his hearing. He does not recognize 


Train his speech center to 


make words and the auditory center will recognize them. 
The fifth case was a girl of eleven who stuttered. After asking her name, 


birthplace, and teacher’s name, etc., Dr. Martin said: She needs discipline. 


She 


stutters only when she wants to say things fast. Make her talk slowly and repeat 
the words she has trouble with. Show her that she can say it. 


The sixth case was a girl of thirteen. 
This is a case of just beginning amnesia. 


9 


tions, and then said: She needs “pep. 


Dr. Martin asked her several ques- 


She looks at a point nowhere; then fear dominates the cordical centers and she 


cannot produce speech. 
her voice brought out first. 


It is 90 per cent suggestion with her. 
She is only lacking confidence. 


She has to have 


Dr. Goldstein: This concluding today’s program, we stand adjourned until 
nine o’clock tomorrow morning. We will then take up first the discussion of 


the demonstrations given this afternoon. 


(End of fourth session. 


Continued in December) 


THE KIND OF FRIENDS WE HAVE 


What a blessing it is to have real 
helpful friends; the kind you can tie to 
in an emergency. Well! that is the kind 
the Association has: women and men, 
too, who find a joy in aiding to promote 
the serviceable work to handicapped hu- 
manity that the Association is engaged in. 
For instance, Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, 
Jr., not only became a life member her- 
self, but induced Mr. Porter to become 
a life member and secured a check for 
$50 each from four others who desired 
to enroll as life members and thus aid 
in helping on the good work, namely, 
Miss Ida B. Carleton, Mr. Thomas A. 
Edison, Mr. T. Quincy Browne, Jr., and 
Mrs. Henry Lang, making a total of 
$300 she has sent in for life-membership 
ees. 

On October 13th came $50 from Miss 
Josephine Avondino, principal of the 
Home Oral School, Sand Springs, Okla- 
homa, with a request to be transferred to 
the list of life members. 

On October 16th The Speech-Readers’ 
Guild, Jefferson Hall, Trinity Court, 
Boston, sent $50, through the treasurer, 
Mrs. James F. Norris, and became a life 
member, 

Miss Sara L. Woodworth of Eureka, 
Calif., sent in subscriptions for THE 
Voita Review for two parents of day- 
school pupils. 

Thus far during 1919 25 members of 
the Association secured an additional 





member. If all our members had done 
as well, the membership would now be 
twice as large as it was in January. The 
larger the membership, the greater the 
benefits for all, including a larger and a 
better magazine. Thus, work for the 
largest possible membership, like bread 
cast upon the waters, will come back to 
you. It is not too late to double the 
membership this year, if you are willing 
to help. 

Between January Ist and October 16, 
1919, the following named friends se- 
cured two or more new members or sub- 
scribers. And here it may be stated that 
an individual subscriber automatically 
becomes a member as soon as the remit- 
tance of $2 is entered on the cash book: 


Elizabeth R. Poindexter and C. N. Kenfield, 


Silek  WOMMCIUIE Ss A cick oi oo oi hE ee aI 
Elizabeth Brand, Pittsburgh.............. 21 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, San Francisco..... 18 
Ida P. Lindquist, Minneapolis............ 16 
Kinzie School of Speech-Reading, Phila- 

UE is. he erat veaek os 14 
Speech-Readers’ Guild, Boston............ 13 
Lucy Ella Case, Los Angeles............. 12 
Josephine Avondino, Sand Springs........ II 
Katherine Newman, New York........... 10 
Mrs. Sara Small Temple, Mystic.......... 10 
Mary Dugane, New York......... iad 9 
Grace K. Wadleigh, Toronto.............. 9 
Giladve: Bon, Mecanaba. .. cc... 2c n cna ce 8 
Clara E. Newlee, Chicago................. 8 
Louise Howell, Cleveland................. 8 
Gertrude Torrey, Chicago................- 7 


Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr., Montclair... 6 
Marian J. Anderson, Los Angeles......... 6 
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Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, New York............. 6 
Marian A. Durfee, Providence............ 5 
Lucy McCaughrin, Asheville.............. 5 
Lavilla Ward, Grand Rapids.............. 5 
Mary D. Suter, Washington............... 4 
Elizabeth G. De Lany, Syracuse........... 4 
petsie Dow, Cincinnatisc. 50 25.060. vs a 4 
Lathan C. Morely, Detroit... 6... cle 4 
Martha E. Bruhn; Boston... .....3.::052:. 4 
Helen M. Gebhart, Chicago............... 4 
Mrs. Anna Minnehan, Vancouver, B. C.... 3 
Louise T. Kline, Rockford............. a 
Mrs. Lena McKerral, Seattle.............. 3 
A. Grace Chubb, Kansas City... ......... 3 
New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
RR NOU ON DPM ae oe ts oes alee Fo 3 
Nettie E. Hemson, Brooklyn. 3 
Bertha Harlacker, Madison. a aa Sa 
Wright Oral School, New York.. a oy 
Laura A. Davies, Houston...... x ee 
Pauline G. Lehr, Roxbury................ 2 
Bie: Schild  Chscaens ioe os fea 2 
Mrs. Lillian Paddleford, San Diego........ 2 
Mrs. C. Q. Chandler, Wichita............. 2 
Francis Hobson, Vancouver.............. 2 
Olive Hawkins Ketcham, Indianapolis..... 2 
Ewa MM, Cram, Basten... cs ac wenee 2 
Caroline F. Kimball, East Lynn............ 2 
Mrs. Vida B. Kent, Everett............... 2 
Carolyn Burdick, Rochester.............. 2 
Tunis V. Archer: Avnetin. 435.05. ke 2 
J. E. Stevens, New Zealand............... 2 
Mrs. Robert Henderson, Des Moines...... 2 


bo 


Lucelia Miller, Des Moines................ 
Mrs. H. L. Daddow, St. Clair, Pa......... 
Hermine Mithoefer, Cincinnati.......... 
Sara I. Woodworth, Eureka... eins ie 
Mrs. Max Bickler, Austin................ 
Mr. John F. Clinton, Boston.............. 
Mrs. Rodney C. Dewey, Toledo.. 
Avondale N. Gordon, Baltimore......... 
Louise B. Lamson, Ocean Grove.......... 
Margaret J. Worcester, Portland.......... 
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CORRECTION 


In the speech statistics published in the June 
VottaA Review, the name of Carlotta Adele 
Anderson appears under the head of chief 
executive of the New Jersey School. Mrs. 
Anderson desires this corrected, as while she 
signed the report she held the position of 
supervising oral principal and Mr. Alvin E. 
Pope was the superintendent and chief execu- 
tive officer. 





MISS BRUHN’S BOOK 


The third edition of “The Muller-Walle 
Method of Lip-Reading,” by Martha E. Bruhn, 
is now ready for delivery. The price of the 
new edition is $3.50. It can be secured of 
Miss Bruhn or at the Volta Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


An oral day school for deaf children has 
again been opened in Aurora, Illinois. Miss 
Kathryn Wilson is the principal. 


LIP-READING DEMONSTRATION AT 
INDUSTRIES AND LAND SHOW 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, of the San Fran- 
cisco School of Lip-Reading, and Miss Marian 
Anderson, of the Pacific Coast School, held 
demonstration classes in lip-reading at the 
California Industries and Land Show, October 
4th to 19th. The fair was held at the Civic 
Center Auditorium Theater in San Francisco, 
under the auspices of the Home Industry 
League of California, and was largely at- 
tended; so that the opportunity was excellent 
for the spread of the good news about the 
value of lip-reading. The demonstration was 
advertised on the screen during the show, and 
a large quantity of literature about lip reading 
and about the helpfulness of THe Vora RE- 
VIEW was distributed. 





To the News-! -rald one of the most inter- 
esting of the visitors at the reunion last week 
at the School for the Deaf was Mr. W. B. 
Keziah, of Whiteville, editor of the News- 
Reporter. mn spite of the handicap of total 
deafness, Mr. Keziah is putting out one of the 
best weekly newspapers in the State. He has 
splendid ideas as to the management and di- 
rection of a newspaper, and the success he has 
achieved is little short of wonderful. Left 
deaf by.an attack of illness when he was only 
seven years of age and for years physically 
unable to attend school, Mr. Keziah had only 
one year’s training at the School for the Deaf. 
Outside of this he has acquired by his own 
efforts the practical education that makes him 
such a good newspaper man. His example 
and that of many other successful deaf men 
and women should put to shame boys and girls 
who have all five senses unimpaired and waste 
their time in preparing for life-—Morganton 
(N.C.) News Herald. 





Rev. H. C. Merrill has been called to the 
mission field in central and western New York 
formerly served by the Rev. Harry Van Allen 
and has accepted. Mr. Merrill has done a 
great work in Virginia, West Virginia, and. 
the District of Columbia, and our good wishes, 
with those of his many other friends, will 
follow him to his new location. 





The Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading has 
reopened in new and more pleasant quarters, 
at 1204 Highland Building, East Liberty. Pitts- 
burgh. Miss Elizabeth Brand, the principal, 
will be assisted by Misses Florence F. Murrin 
and Ella Price. 





A new movement in child education has 
been gaining ground in England to teach 
school children to print instead of writing 
their letters. The argument of the group of 
educators at the head of the movement is that 
if epistles will now take longer to write, this 
is more than compensated by the increased 
facility with which they probably will be 
read.—The Public. 



































Teachers Wanted 








WANTED—A good teacher for a primary oral class. 
Address W. E. Taylor, Supt., Idaho State School for the 
Deaf, Gooding, Idaho. 





Teacher wanted for primary work in school for hear- 
ing children (nine months) who is also competent to 
instruct a deaf girl of eleven years, who has had part 
of four sessions of oral training. E. P. Sneed, La- 
fayette Springs, Miss. 





WANTED-—aAn experienced teacher of the deaf for 
primary work. EE. S. Tillinghast, Superintendent, 
Oregon School for the Deaf. 





WANTED—An experienced oral teacher for interme- 
diate grades for the session of 1919-1920. Wright Ora! 
School, 1 Mt. Morris Park, West, New York City. 





WANTED—An oral ‘sania for primary Bite Ad- 
dress, Q. McGuire, Albany ‘Home School, Albany, N. x: 





TO HEADS OF SCHOOLS 
If you nee a teacher now is the time to 
advertise. Send a three-line adv. for the No- 
vember number. It may bring many replies 
and enable you to fill vacancies at once. Yes, 
you can get along without the adv. and save a 
dollar. But ‘ 
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Correcting defective speech: THE Votta RE- 
VIEW expects to publish some excellent articles 
that will prove helpful to teachers who are cor- 
recting defective speech. 





TO TEACHERS 
Advertise now for positions. 


yeu spend a dollar in advertising you secure a 
choice of pcsitions not always obtainable other- 
wise. 


Teacher Positions Wanted 


A competent oral teacher, with good references. 
wishes position in primary- or intermediate grades or 
private pupil. Address, L. M. B., Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


If you want a head supervisor or hospital matron. 
write to the Volta Bureau. 


There are many | _ 
vacancies, and a pressing need for teachers. If | 


| Date 


‘ 


| 
| 





Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 





ey 


ee and Etchers 





Cuts fur magazines and advertising. Established 
reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bidg,, 
Washington, D. C, 








APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


| To THE VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C.: 


I desire to become a member of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and inclose Two 


| Dollars in payment of dues for twelve months commencing 


with the month of. 





Name 





Address. 








Membership entitles you to ‘‘The Volta Review’’ without 


| extra charge for twelve months. 


| books relating to the deaf. What have you? 


Exchange Department 


Will exchange Proceedings of Summer Meetings for 
Address Ex. 


| B, Volta Bureau. 


| 








A year’s subscription to THE VOLTA REVIEW makes an 
excellent present. 





Wanted 


One copy of A. M. Bell’s Letters and Sounds: A Nursery 
Book, in good condition. State price. C., Volta Bureau. 
New or second-hand copies of Story’s Language for the 
Deaf, Story’s Speech for the Deaf, Bell’s Principles of Speech, 
Arnold’s Teachers’ Manual, 2 vols., and Farrar’s Arnold's 
Manual. State price and condition. Address D., Volta Bu 
reau, 1601 35th St., Washington, D. C. 











“I believe that every oral teacher, whether he or she attends these summer 
meetings or not, should become an active member of the American Association, 
willing to contribute, willing to help for the common good, because whether we 
attend or not, we reap the good that is bound to result; and I further believe that 
the superintendent of every institution in the country should exact of all his oral 
teachers that they become active bona fide members of the Association and contribute 
their mite toward its maintenance and take the Review. . . 
JOHNSON, at the Seventh Summer Meeting. 


.’—-RIcHARD O. 
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